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HE war in France has ended—significantly enough the last 
military communiqué to be issued recorded French suc- 
cesses in the Alps against the uniformly unsuccessful Italians— 
but the war of Frenchmen outside France has not. No 
announcement regarding the fleet has yet been made, but there 
is good reason for the belief that the greater part of it will not 
fall into German hands. The French army in Syria refuses to 
recognise an armistice, and the latest news available suggests 


that the all-important dependencies of Morocco, Algeria and 
Tunis will take the same line. With British, and it may still be 
hoped French, sea-power to keep them supplied they should 


be in a position to resist all attack, particularly as the attack is 
likely to come only from Italy. That situation may have results 
of some significance. Germany’s appointed booty is in Europe, 
Italy's mainly in North Africa. Italians who see Germany in 
ssion of her spoils, and Italy as far off from hers as ever, 


poss 

while their own cities are being bombed and they are being 
invaded instead of invading in Libya, may find their never very 
intense ardour cooling zather rapidly. Italy is a very weak 
partner in the Axis alliance, and the sooner and the harder she 
is hit the better for what, in spite of Marshal Pétain and M. 
Laval, is still the Allied cause. We are fully capable both of 


dealing with Italy and defending our own coasts, though simply 
to do that, as Mr. Eden rightly observed on Wednesday, will 
not win the war. The small raids carried out on enemy and 
occupied coasts on Tuesday were, it may be hoped, only a 
foretaste of many indications that the possibilities of the offen- 
sive are not being ignored. 


The Republicans’ Choice 
lo attempt a synthesis of American opinion at the present 
moment is as absorbingly interesting as it is bafflingly difficult. 
With the Presidential campaign now well under weigh there 
are three streams of opinion to be considered, the Democratic 
or Administration), the Republican and the national, the last 
of the three being the most indeterminate. The Republican 











NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Convention at Philadelphia is still in progress as we write, and 
the candidate has not yet been chosen, but the “ platform” and 
the speeches of the chairman (Governor Stassen of Minnesota) 
and ex-President Hoover make it clear that the Republicans 
stand for no pure isolationism. If, as seems not improbable, 
the nomination should go to Mr. Wendell Willkie, the pro-Ally 
dark horse who has come so rapidly to the fore, President 
Roosevelt’s chances of re-election will be sensibly reduced, for 
the one thing that would make him completely safe would be 
the selection of an isolationist opponent. On the other hand, 
the choice of Mr. Willkie, which would be due almost wholly 
to his attitude on the European situation, would from now on 
justify the President in increasing open support of Great 
Britain by any means possible, in the knowledge that his rival 
at the polls would never make that a basis of criticism or 
opposition. If on the other hand Senator Taft or Mr. Dewey 
should be chosen by the Republicans, Mr. Roosevelt will have 
to walk more warily, for neither of them would admit for a 
moment the President’s title to a free hand in regard to Europe. 


Mr. Roosevelt in Action 

Meanwhile the President is displaying both reticence, 
dexterity and resolution. He has let it be known, or rather 
recalled, that the United States does not propose to recognise 
political changes effected by force. On the question of whether he 
will continue to recognise the Pétain Government at Bordeaux 
he is non-committal—though to withdraw recognition would 
be a quite abnormal act. He has had to abandon the sale of 
some new destroyers to Britain, because the Attorney-General 
has discovered that a statute of 1917 forbids it, and his full 
freedom to dispose of surplus stores similarly is limited by a 
resolution of Congress requiring an assurance from the head 
of the service concerned that the stores in question can be 
spared ; in regard to the destroyers Mr. Roosevelt has observed 
that he would like to see the law altered. The appointments of 
the Republicans, Mr. Sumson and Colonel Knox, as Secretaries 
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for War and the Navy respectively have been challenged in 
the Senate, but they will almost certainly be confirmed. Out- 
side Washington, the movements of the American navy are 
arousing some interest. First one and then a second 10,000-ton 
cruiser have been despatched on “ courtesy visits ” to Uruguay 
and Brazil ; in Uruguay the danger of subversive intrigues is 
serious. Other cruisers and destroyers are at, or on their way 
to, Lisbon, for the general safeguarding of American interesis 
in Europe. What may be considerably more important, the 
powerful American fleet in the Pacific is on the move to a 
estination regarding which officials at Washington, including 
the President, will say nothing. It may be bound for the Far 
East, where Japan’s activities are exciting apprehension, or for 
the Atlantic for far other reasons. One thing is clear: even 
if the whole United States was passionate for isolationism 
isolationism and inactivity would alike be impossible for her 
under present conditions. 


Ireland’s Opportunity 


Opinion is moving in Northern Ireland—as illustrated in 
the debate in the Belfast Parliament last Monday—towards 
an attempt to heal the differences between North and South 
and to concert measures for the common defence of the whole 
country. In the South, aware of the imminence of the Ger- 
man danger, the three main parties in Eire have unanimously 
agreed to co-operate in the interest of national defence. But 
the Eire Government is still technically neutral. There is 
still a German legation in Dublin. There have been no staff 
talks between British and Eire military authorities—though the 
example of Belgium shows that military co-operation cannot be 
improvised after invasion in time to avert disaster. But it 
goes without saying that Mr. de Valera can count upon any 
help from this country in any form he desires that may be 
in our power to send. It is abundantly clear that a Nazi 
invader will make no nice distinctions between an Ireland south 
of the border and an Ireland north of it. The politicians of 
the North will do no good service to Britain or to themselves 
by clinging punctiliously to methods which assume the duality 
of Ireland. Dr. Little and other Unionist M.P.s are urging that 
the two Irelands should come together for the duration of the 
war, and prepare to defend Ireland in its entirety. It is to be 
hoped that those responsible for the government of Ulster will 
realise that this critical moment is one for sympathetic and 
imaginative statesmanship which should be grasped before it 


is too late. Unfortunately, Ulster Ministers, particularly 
Lord Craigavon, are not conspicuous for elasticity of 
mind. 


Russia in the Background 

In the changed situation in the European Continent Russia 
remains an inscrutable force in the background. It is certain 
that she does not regard with equanimity the rise of Germany to 
a position of dominance, which at any moment may be mani- 
fested in the East as it has been in the West. The Soviet 
Government, by virtually annexing Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania, has secured its position in the eastern Baltic, and it 
is possible that it may have an understanding with Germany 
which will enable it to seize Bessarabia. If so, it may be 
assumed that Germany proposes to control the rest of Rumania. 
With Jugoslavia normal diplomatic relations, which have been 
in abeyance since 1918, have been re-established—an indication 
of a belated effort to revive old ideas of Pan-Slav community 
of interests. Russian policy has to be shaped in the light of 
what may happen if Germany should force her way to the Black 
Sea and the Aegean. It is probable that she will endeavour by 
all means to avoid military involvement against Germany, yet 
it might well be to her interest not to cause excessive anxiety 
to Turkey. It should be remembered that if her attitude is 
baffling to the friends of Great Britain it is equaily baffling to 
Germany. The latter keeps considerable forces on the Polish 
frontier. Stalin appears to realise that the influence of Russia 
arises not so much from what she does as from what she 
may do. 
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Anxiety in the Balkans 
The capitulation of France has produced two iMMediate 
re:talts in the Balkans. The spectacle of Europe in the melting. 
pot has made the dissatisfied countries hasten to stake out they 
revisionist claims. Secondly, it has made all, and especially 
those who fear the loss of territory, more anxious to conciliaye 
aud stand well with Germany. Until recently Hungary ang 
Buigaria, under Italian influence, in the one case and Turkish 
in the other, had been persuaded to agree that this was no time 
for creating friction by attempting to alter the status quo, ang 
they were disposed to let their claims stand over till after the 
war. Both countries are now more openly leaning towards the 
Axis and stating their case for territorial revision. Rumania 
on the other hand, is the country which has most to lose by 
re-shuffling of the Balkans, and King Carol was obviously cop. 
vinced that no time must be lost in conciliating Germany ang 
restoring to favour Nazi sympathisers in his own counwy. 
Hence the proclamation of an amnesty for members of the Irop 
Guard and other political prisoners, and the release from 
prison of the Iron Guard leader, M. Horia Sima. The King 
has put himself at the head of a new “ Party of the Nation.” 
with the ostensible object of promoting national unity ; by 
the actual effect is to strengthen the turbulent Germanophik 
elements which have given so much trouble in the past. 


Turkey’s Preparations 

Turkey continues her mobilisation. She is still a “nop. 
belligerent,” as Dr. Saydam, the Prime Minister, emphasised on 
Wednesday, but is fully conscious of her responsibilities, and 
may be counted upon to act with judgement and fidelity should 
a new Situation arise in the Eastern Mediterranean. She stands 
mid-way between two groups of countries which have been 
variously affected by the German victories. The reaction in 
the Balkans has gone far to undo her good work in preparing 
the basis for a common understanding among Balkan States, 
To the west of her, therefore—that is to say in Eastern Europe 
—the situation has become more troubled and precarious. But 
Turkey turns her other front to Asiatic peoples with whom, 
from the Mediterranean to India, she stands in a special rela- 
tionship based partly on ancient Moslem tradition and partly on 
her recent inspiring lead in the transition to modernism in 
government and civilisation. Here she finds sympathisers and 
friends who, like herself, eagerly desire an Allied victory—the 
people of Iraq, whose Foreign Minister has come to Angora for 
consultations, the Syrians and Palestinians, and the Arabs from 
Southern Arabia, to say nothing of Persia and Egypt. Among 
these countries, who are allies or friends of Great Britain. 
Turkey may be regarded as the natural protagonist, and her 
policy will be shaped in the light of her relationship with them 
as well as with Europe. The persistence in arms of the power- 
ful French forces in Syria will give her considerable confidence. 


A United Front in Egypt 

Italian propagandists in Egypt last week were trying to stir 
up mischief by a rumour, reported in the Press, that the British 
were urging Egypt to declare war on Italy. That report is now 
fully discredited by a declaration of the Egyptian Prime Minister 
last Saturday that the British Government had never made any 
such request. Nor is there the least reason why Britain should 
wish Egypt to change from her status of friendly non- 
belligerency to one of belligerency unless Egypt is invaded—in 
which case she herself would wish to take action. On the 
entry of Italy into the war Egypt broke off diplomatic relations 
with Italy and accorded us all the rights which we enjoy under 
the Treaty. The Italian Minister at Cairo and his retinue have 
departed. But the position of the country is none the less 
critical, so much so that all parties desire u broadening of the 
basis of government. The resignation last Sunday of the Prime 
Minister, Aly Pasha Maher, was accepted by King Farouk. not 
because his policy was disapproved of, but because the emer- 
gency called for a Government formed from all parties in 
Parliament. There is unanimous feeling both for keeping the 
country out of war as long as possible, and for faithiul 
observance of the treaty with Britain. 
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ypan Presents Demands 


The disaster in France has had immediate repercussions in 
ye Fac East. Just before the surrender of the Bordeaux 
jrernment the French Ambassador in Tokyo accepted Japan’s 
emands that the transport of motor-vehicles, petrol and other 
ced goods from Indo-China into China should be pro- 
ybited. Thus one important route by which the Chinese 
ymies have been supplied is already closed. Next the Japanese 
gwernment is addressing itself to Great Britain and requesting 
jt she should stop supplies along the Burma Road and 






te 


fter the grough the territory of Hongkong. Lamentable as is the 
ATS the jm of this demand, some of its importance disappears 
IMania, J, view of the fact that neither Britain nor the United States 
‘€ by a ve much war material to spare, though the latter might send 
LY con. gtrol. The capitulation of France has raised even larger issues 
ny and q the Far East. Japan, believing that the French overseas 
Cuntty. Fimpire is crumbling, has sent troops to the French Indo- 
€ Iron Fopina border with the ostensible object of “cutting off by 
ftom Birce” the transport of supplies to China. In declaring that 
King he recognises the Pétain Government at Bordeaux Japan 
On,” Fiereby appears to withhold recognition from the French 
3 but B uthorities in Indo-China, which repudiate the Pétain armistice. 
ophile 
\ir-Raids on Britain 
The civilian population of this country is now keyed up to 
non. gawait whatever attempts the enemy may make to attack our 
edog fbumeland from the air. Already last week preliminary raids 
and gaconsiderable force indicated that Germany is beginning to 
ould J witch over her military attention from what has been the main 
ands | teatee of war, in France, to what is about to be the main 
been theatre, in or around Britain. The first large-scale adventures 
n in § mnight-tlying over this country confirmed the impression that 
ring ff tie Germans are poor pilots in the dark. I ~e military damage 
ates. | was done, and the number of civilia yc.~s small in com- 
rope § parison with the aircraft employed. su. .andom bombs may 
Bur § sult in heavy casualties at any moment unless civilians disci- 
om, ff pine themselves to take cover immediately an alarm is given. 
ela. | The Anderson shelters have proved that they afford the pro- 
-on tection that was claimed for them. The Civil Defence Services, 
in | ater ten months of training and somewhat wearisome waiting, 
and §f lave already proved their efficiency, and can be counted upon 
the | deal with an emergency quickly and with knowledge. The 
for § air-raid warning in the metropolitan area on Tuesday morning 
om §f put everyone on the qui vive, and served to show that the 
ng | ARP. were alert and ready. It will be noted that the balloon 
in. | barrage in one district has claimed two bomber victims, and 
ver | fighters have been quick to take the air and pursue the enemy. 
m § Meanwhile our own bombers have been successful in finding 





their targets and doing great damage to aerodromes in France 
and Holland and munitions works in many parts of Germany. 


Sending Children Overseas 

The offers from the United States and the Dominions to 
receive British children for the duration of the war have beer. 
gratetully accepted by the British Government, which has 
promptly established a Children’s Overseas Reception Board 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Geoffrey Shakespeare. Regard- 
ing the general value of this measure of evacuation there can 
scarcely be two opinions. Mr. Churchill has described this 
island as a fortress—and by that he means one that is guarded 
not only by fighting men but by all sorts of workers and all 
who have a citizen’s part to play. There is no conceivable 
necessity for retaining children in a fortress unless parents 


feel that to remain at home is better for their character and 
well-being. There need be little fear that those who go will 
not be well cared for. The offer to accept them springs from 
the sense of common race and common ideals which the 
Dominions share with the Home Country, or, so far as 
America is concerned, from sympathy and sense of kinship. The 
reception of some thousands or tens of thousands of British 
children in Dominion homes will strengthen the ties that bind 


the Empire together in the best possible way—by personal 


Nntercourse. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: —These lines are 
written between two secret sessions, one on Home Defence 
held last Thursday and one on the Ministry of Supply, which 
has not yet taken place. Apart from an interesting debate on 
Pensions, there is little to record of actual Parliamentary per- 
formance, except for the important statement made by the 
Prime Minister and the subsequent question by Mr. Hore- 
Belisha. Mr. Churchill was clearly in some difficulty in explain- 
ing the delicate negotiations which he and other members of the 
Cabinet had conducted with the changing Ministers of France. 
But he told us as much as he could, with dignity and sorrow. 
The House of Commons is prepared to trust the new Govern- 
ment and particularly the Prime Minister, whose stature grows 
steadily. Without this trust the Government might well have 
been subjected to further criticism. For the first time since his 
resignation Mr. Hore-Belisha had the ear of the House in his 
well-timed interjection asserting the right of Parliament to be 
kept in the closest touch with the Executive and pointing the 
warning from recent experience in France. On that Mr. 
Churchill was fully reassuring. The French situation has 
coloured the mood of everyone, it has raised a crop of new 
questions, it has made Members intolerant of any conventional 
reply at question-time, it has introduced a grim determination 
among all. 

* * * * 

As I write the House is listening to a series of small debates 
on Bills from different Departments. There are ten junior 
Ministers on the Front Bench, fifteen other Members in the 
House, and nine visitors in the Gallery,—evidence that unless 
there is an important debate or a secret session, the House 
meets either to hear a statement from the Prime Minister or to 
catch the mood reflected at question-time. One by one 
Members are being caught up in some form of war-work, and 
those in the Services can make only spasmodic attendances. 
As long as the Government is stili trusted the House 
will wear this ragged appearance. But if confidence flags or 
Ministers reveal incompetency it is ready to meet any emer- 
gency in grim and angry mood. Let, therefore, Ministers 
beware. The War Office naturally is a target for criticism ; 
its replies are not always convincing. Mr. Bevin has now 
arrived, and is called Big Boss Bevin by his colleagues. He is 
acting quickly, but even he must be careful that his words 
are matched by clear administrative decisions. 

* * * * 


Sir Walter Womersley, the Minister of Pensions, is the right 
man in the right place. He talks in plain English and is not 
tainted with the aloofness which too often surrounds junior 
Conservative Ministers. He is well supported by Miss Wilkin- 
son, who made her maiden speech from the Front Bench on 
Wednesday and showed in it considerable grasp and under- 
standing. Very wisely in this increasingly important Depart- 
ment there is an agreed division of labour. Miss Wilkinson 
has made herself responsible for the War Service Grants 
Advisory Committee, originally set up to deal with cases 
arising from the imposition of conscription. The announce- 
ment of the increase in disability pensions was generally 
welcomed. 


* * * * 


Next week we shall have more important statements and 
debates on the new Overseas Reception Board and on Agricul- 
ture, nor is there any serious diminution in the number of 
questions put to Ministers. In a word, Parliament is essential ; 
its ways are changing, as indeed they should ; it will insist on 
further fundamental changes in many Departments connecred 
with the war ; it knows that the country is not yet properly 
organised, either in personnel or in equipment. It cannot go 
to the Right, as in France. Above all, it demands ruthless 
efficiency and straight speech. 
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:- capitulation of France is complete. There is no 
room for illusion about that. Nothing would be 
gained, and a great deal would be lost, by resort to any 
kind of recrimination, but still more would be lost by any 
attempt to conceal unwelcome truths. France has put 
herself, or the Bordeaux Government has put her, by a 
tragic prodigality of surrender, unreservedly in Germany’s 
hands. With pathetic credulity Marshal Pétain appealed 
to the enemy to conclude with him “as between soldiers 
after the fight, and in honour” an agreement putting an 
end to hostilities. The reply was the dictation of terms 
reducing France to impotence and vassaldom and requir- 
ing that her territory, and in part her resources, should 
be at Germany’s disposal for the prosecution of the war 
against Britain, the ally without whose assent France had 
pledged herself never to conclude a separate peace. Those 
terms were at once accepted. Marshal Pétain has agreed 
that Germany shall occupy more than half France, includ- 
ing Paris and the most valuable industrial regions and the 
whole of the northern and western seaboard ; that French 
forces shall be demobilised ; that all arms, munitions 
and service aircraft shall be surrendered on demand ; 
that the French fleet shall be collected in ports to be 
specified by Germany and Italy and there demobilised 
and disarmed, on a “solemn promise” that it shall 
not be used for German purposes during the war ; 
and, pitifully enough, that all German and Austrian 
and Polish and Czech refugees shall be handed over. 

What the Bordeaux Government conceives itself to have 
gained by thus deciding to end the war instead of con- 
tinuing it, as it might have been continued most effectively 
from Morocco or some other part of the French Empire, 
is undiscoverable. Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Norway, 
Holland, Belgium as distinguished from King Leopold, 
have all refused resolutely to make compromise with 
sin. Their countries have been lost for the moment, but 
what can be mustered of their armies and navies and air 
forces is fighting on—though part of the tragedy of France 
is that Polish and Czech and Belgian troops have been 
involved against their will in Marshal Pétain’s surrender. 
They have kept their souls and won honour for themselves 
throughout the world. The Bordeaux Government has 
kept a fragment of the soil of France on sufferance, but 
the enemy’s grip is still on its neck. Both Germany and 
Italy have included in their armistice terms the ominous 
stipulation that the armistice “ may be denounced at any 
moment if the French Government do not fulfil their 
obligations.” A pretext for acting on that proviso, which 
Marshal Pétain has not hesitated to accept, can be 
devised at any moment at five minutes’ notice or less. 
In any case the peace itself will be exactly what Germany, 
with Italy snapping up the jackal’s share, may decide it 
shall be. Meanwhile, it will be Marshal Pétain’s business 
to urge the French Empire insistently to accept the 
same humiliation as the mother-country has suffered. The 
veto on resistance by French Generals in the French 
Empire is being imposed by a Marshal of France. 

The decision regarding the future of the French fleet 
and the French Empire has a most vital, though, as the 
Prime Minister said on Tuesday, not a decisive, bearing 
on the conflict still to come. The effect of Allied sea-power 
on Germany and Italy is still immense, and the French 
navy, unlike the French army, is unbeaten. It has done 
gallant, effective and uniformly successful service through- 
out the war ; its traditions and our own navy’s are inter- 
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woven ; its officers and men are left with the Choice ¢ 
ending their career, with their ships interned at Germ 
will, and fighting on with the British to a victory whiglfgis cou 
will restore their country as it preserves ours. To gop, yken P 
extent the navy’s action in such a crisis will depes aggest 
on the Empire’s. When, for example, both grout 
Civil Governor of Syria, M. Puraux, and the Commander at pe 
in-Chief, General Mittelhauser, have proclaimed thes 
resolve to fight on, it is inconceivable that the units gf 
the fleet operating in the Eastern Mediterranean show 
prefer surrender. Immensely much may hang on ty 
decision, still in some doubt as these words are writte 
of General Nogués, the Governor of Morocco, who js jg V7." 
a position to determine the action of Algeria and Tyg — 
as well. Under the terms of the Armistice with Italy, whic cm of 
have evidently been given an appearance of moderatiqy ily. I 
in the hope that the soldiers on the spot will prove 991936 ' 
amenable to them as Marshal Pétain, the whole of Freng Wichun 
Northern Africa is to be put at Italy’s mercy by th _ 
demilitarisation of the naval bases of Bizerta and Oran aniff pent 2 
all the frontier zones. If the French Governors assent tf tic. — 
the armistice they are lost, for Italy can dictate unlimite(ff made | 
annexation when it comes to peace-terms. If they resis,§™ * 
the prospect that either Germany or Italy can defeat them React 
: 7 mae , which 
is negligible so long as the British and French fleets in the sutter 
Mediterranean remain intact. ing th: 
Behind all this is a larger question, whether thog§ but an 
Frenchmen who still reject submission to Nazi domin-§ © PI 
tion and the permanent reduction of their country t — 
vassaldom can form a rallying-point round which effective] veal; 
resistance can be organised. General de Gaulle, theff (epro 
enlightened soldier whom M. Reynaud called in af pper: 
collaborator in his last Cabinet, has done invaluable /939- 
service in declaring against surrender the first moment it _— 
was threatened and eliciting pledges of support from — 
Frenchmen great and small throughout the world. Hi ’ 
promptitude may prove, in the event, to have saved the 
situation. But that, as General de Gaulle would be th 
first to recognise, is merely an improvisation, essential and 
invaluable, but simply a step to a broader-based politica 
organisation. A number of leading French politicians, 
including M. Herriot, M. Paul-Boncour and M. Blum, call 
as well as several deputies and men prominent in other .. ; 
branches of public life, have reached, or are expected py 
shortly to reach, England. They are capable, if they are§ Atlan 
ready to face the task, of forming a French Nationa! Com-§ cann 
mittee which would command greater popular confidenc§ “™ 
even in France itself, much more in the French Empire, =f 
than the present administration at Bordeaux. It would possi 
be certain of the unstinted support of the British Govern-§ who 
ment, which has very rightly guaranteed all necessaryg effor 
financial help to French dependencies which fight on, and _ 
it would, no doubt, for reasons of practical efficiency§ 5). 
begin its work in London. But the sooner it moved Wf ,.. , 
French soil, whether North Africa or elsewhere, the mort case 
effective it would be in animating Frenchmen everywhert 
to continued and unflinching resistance to aggression. M 
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But on none of that can we in this island count. Aig *4¢ 
the best the French fleet will fight with us. At the worst “a 
it will be used against us, for the pledge that the Germams§ yy, 
will not so employ it is worth exactly as much as aff plet 
Nazi pledges. We may be left completely alone except aud 
for the splendid, increasing and inspiring support which} 4° 
every British Dominion and colony is hastening to proffer ~* 


Our first task will be to repel invasion and attack irom] ,,. 
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he aif. The danger is serious, for whether Hitler gets 
gy large number of French aeroplanes or not he will 
ainly get many aeroplane factories. The task 
Choice gly establishing numerical superiority for the Royal Air 
Fermanyrorce will therefore be formidable. Severe air-raids on 
TY Whig his country are inevitable, and both those that have already 
To sons yken place and the ceaseless R.A.F. raids into Germany 
depen; gegest that the odds in favour of the bomber getting 
Oth through at night are considerable. But they suggest also 
NmandeMf hat personal casualties to a population disciplined to take 
ed = thej 
UNits ¢f 
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EPLORABLE though the decisions taken by the Govern- 
vho is af ment of Marshal Pétain are, there would seem to be no 
d Tui jstification for the suggestions rather freely made in this 
“SE country that the Government is not constitutionally representa- 

Y; Which ve of the French people, or that it has acted unconstitution- 
derationff ily. It is true that there has been no General Election since 
rove x 1936, but Parliaments in France last regularly for four years. 
' Frend Within _that period Governments change constantly, and 
bY the M. Pétain succeeded M. Reynaud at the invitation of President 
wi “Blebrun. Nor, I believe I em right in saying, did the Govern- 
andi ment go in any way beyond its powers in concluding an armis- 
SS€nt tof tice. This is a military, not a political, arrangement and is 
limite/f made ostensibly as between soldiers. The Armistice of 1918 
Y resigg 25 Submitted neither to the British Parliament, nor to the 
at them French Chamber, nor to the German Reichstag. A peace treaty, 
: which sooner or later follows the armistice, is quite another 
sn the matter. Different countries follow different practices regard- 
ing that. In France the President nominally concludes treaties, 


* thoself but any treaty affecting the area of France or her colonies must 
oming-§ %& approved by the Legislature. The Government, therefore, 
try to amnot deal in the matter of a treaty as it has dealt in the 
*.. B matter of the armistice. As to “the area of France,” the most 
Fective revealing document I have seen lately is the German map 
€, the (eproduced in Monday’s News Chronicle) found among the 
in am papers of Herr Henlein, the Sudeten-German leader, early in 
Juabke 1939. It showed the area of Europe allotted to German and 
rent i Malian domination respectively. The German area of France 
f corresponds precisely with the area now occupied by German 
10MM troops under the armistice. The rest is Italy’s sphere. 
d Hi * * * * 
i Ui One question of some importance must have presented itself 
. the t0 a good many parents in connexion with the possibility of 
i andi the migration of children to the Dominions or the United 
litical f States. Only this week I had a letter from a frequent con- 
cians, tibutor to these pages asking me whether I thought he and 
3lum,§ tis wife were right to decline invitations to the latter and three 
odin mall children to go to the United States, on the ground that 
the family ought to stay here and bear what has to be borne 
ected by other families which have no opportunity of crossing the 
y at Atlantic. Admirable as that attitude is in some respects I 
Yom-§ cannot think it right. Nothing is gained by adding to the 


ence§ Sum of anxiety and possible suffering which the coming weeks 





pire may have in store. Children in particular, I submit, should not 
'f be exposed to something that may mark their whole lives if the 
oulc possibility of sparing them the ordeal exists. Even any adults 
€ti-@ who for one reason or another cannot contribute to the war 
sarvg effort are better away from the beleaguered fortress if they 
andy have the means of getting away. By staying they consume 
cy. food and risk becoming a casualty on someone else’s hands. 
ot That is justifiable if, and only if, the value of the work they 
WH are doing is enough to outweigh those considerations. In the 
0 E case of children it obviously cannot be. 
here * * " bal 
kb Mr. Bevin—now satisfactorily an M.P.—is a considerable 
Atl acquisition to the Government as a broadcaster. He may drop 
st OMe of his final g’s—do not many of the bluest-blooded do the 
a same?—and accentuate personnel in the second syllable—but 


why not? All that matters nothing. Even the loss of a com- 
"f plete page of his manuscript, and the whispered but very 


ptf audible colloquy concerning it, last Saturday was of no conse- 
ch quence at all. The Minister of Labour got his personality 
et.f 4toss as few broadcasters do, and created in his listeners the 
my Confidence they are ready to give to any Minister who is 


obviously getting on with his job, and getting on with it well. 
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full advantage of opportunities for shelter are likely to be 
surprisingly small. There is no ground for believing 
that invasion by sea is a serious menace. It might even 
be better for it to be attempted and fail than not be 


attempted at all. The nature of the next stage of the 


1940 


continuing conflict is clear, but of only the next stage. 
When we have survived it, as we shall, our policy and our 
purpose must be shaped in the light of the situation then 
existing. There will be many factors, in both hemispheres, 
that may affect it. 







There is no doubt that Mr. Morrison and Mr. Bevin are two 
of the great successes of the administration, and there can be 
few Conservatives who fail to realise the advantage of having 
competent—indisputably competent—Labour men in_ those 
two particular posts. 
* 
Philatelists will find an interesting stamp story in M. André 
Siegfried’s new book on the Suez and Panama Canals. In 
1902, when the American Senate was sharply divided on the 
vital question of whether the projected Atlantic-Pacific water- 
way should follow a Panama or a Nicaragua route—Nicaragua 
being at the moment a strong favourite—the volcano, Mt. 
Pélée, in the French island of Martinique in the Caribbean Sea, 
erupted, with disastrous consequences to life and property. To 
a French engineer, M. Bunau-Varilla, who was an ardent sup- 
porter of the Panama route, this came as a godsend. Nicaragua, 
with a certain rashness, had just issued a postage-stamp show- 
ing, apparently as one of the characteristics of the country, a 
smoking volcano. Immediately the alert Frenchman obtained 
90 of the stamps and sent one to each of the 90 members (the 
number is 96 today, but was 90 then) of the Senate, with a 
few pointed words typed beneath. The effect was decisive. 
The Senate forthwith reversed an almost unanimous vote it 
had given a few months earlier in favour of the Nicaragua 
route and resolved irrevocably to build the canal at Panama. 
The House of Representatives agreed, and the Nicaragua route 
was dead. 


* * * 


* * 


The Ministry of Information leaflet describing the deport- 
ment to be observed “If the Invader Comes” is admirable 
except for one paragraph which has started a note of query 
in other minds than mine. It is the one on parachutists. 
“Remember,” we are told, “that if parachutists come down 
near your home they will not be feeling at all brave.” It may 
no doubt, be true that every Englishman’s home has this intimi- 
dating effect ; if it has it will no doubt be child’s play to carry 
out the instruction about not telling a German anything, not 
giving him anything—maps, or food, or petrol, or bicycles or 
anything else. But suppose a housewife armed with a knitting- 
needle finds at her front door a German, brave or otherwise, 
armed with a sub-machine gun? The Germans, too, it appears, 
have a paper of instructions. It contains a number of service- 
able phrases in English. One of them runs “ If you lie to me 
I shall shoot.” The Ministry of Information paper seems to 
stop just where it begins to be interesting. 

* * o * 

For a year or two before last September a well-known 
American business man (whose wife happens to be English) 
was settled very happily in a Home Counties village. When 
the war broke out he offered the village a field for the produc- 
tion of vegetables for local use, and gave valued help of many 
kinds to the local hostel for evacuated children. Then he 
went back to the United States, whence he writes or cables 
periodically messages of sympathy and goodwill. Now, having 
no doubt read of the formation of Local Defence Volunteer 
companies everywhere, he has cabled $500 to help in “ the 
defence of the village,” or, if preferred, for Red Cross pur- 
poses. Such individual proofs of sympathy are worth dropping 
into the scale in which we periodically weigh America up. 

* . * * 


* * 


Cornish farmers are getting some useful new light on natural 
history from evacuee children. For example: “Coo, no 
wonder the old sow’s so big, with all those little ones blowing 
her up.” JANUS. 
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THE WAR SURVEYED: PRESCRIPTION FOR VICTOR ert 
By STRATEGICUS mci 
ynd na 


HE gravest item in the settlement which, in Marshal 

Pétain’s words, was made “ in honour as between soldiers ” 
and which General Keitel suggested shows that Germany 
“knows how to honour a courageous defeated foe,” is France’s 
assent to the surrender of the French navy. It is true that 
the use of the fleet is governed by a “solemn declaration ” by 
Germany ; but after the amazing exhibition of “ honour” in 
the most abject terms ever accepted by a Great Power, it is 
a little difficult to take the “sclemn declaration” at full par 
value. At the moment we do not know if the whole of the 
French navy has passed into German hands to be used, with 
French industry, as a means to defeat France’s ally whose 
victory alone can redeem her from permanent slavery ; but 
clearly, if it has, everyone will stand aghast at an action which 
is without parallel in modern history. What worse could have 
happened to France if she had refused to sign the Armistice 
and had sent her fleet to British ports? She could not be 
doubly enslaved and the Government would have preserved 
its honour. But apparently Marshal Pétain’s Government finds 
it easier to talk of “shame” and “honour” than to avoid 
the one and preserve the other ; and we can only do our best 
to protect it against itself. 


In this connexion it is desirable to study with some care 
Marshal Pétain’s explanation of the causes of his surrender, 
not for purposes of recrimination but because they involve 
a fallacy which cannot be allowed to pass into currency 
without serious damage to our own chances of victory. He 
attributes the French débdcle to German superiority in numbers 
and material. It will have been noticed that he does not 
mention “ tanks” ; and this is intelligible, because the modern 
French army apparently did not like tanks. It is certain that 
General de Gaulle, the apostle of the “tank,” did not find 
much favour with his superiors, though it is said that 
M. Reynaud, as long ago as 1935, tried to secure approval 
for the creation of 10 armoured divisions, to be manned by a 
technical body of long-service men. The Army Committee 
of the Chamber would not have it. Lamentable but intelligible, 
one might say, for soldiers are generally conservative ; but 
it 1s impossible to understand why the French Staff did not 
seriously study the Polish campaign. They had representatives 
on the spot, and, in Poland, the tank and low-flying plane 
ran riot. 

Marshal Pétain mentions the air; though, with the help 
of the Royal Air Force, the odds were never quite as heavy 
as he suggests. He also contrasts the numbers available in 
1918 and in this year. Here he completely misrepresents the 
position. There were, of course, never 58 Italian divisions 
in France at any time. There were, on the contrary, British 
and French divisions propping up the Italian defence until 
the crisis of 1918. He means, presumably, that in 1918 Italy 
was fighting with the Allies and not against them; but he 
omits to say that Italy was engaged against another enemy. 
Then he says that there were “42 American divisions.” 
Actually there was that number in France, though not more 
than three-quarters of it was ready for battle. But the total 
effect of his argument is more seriously wrong than any of 
its detail. There never was a defeated General yet who did 
not deafen the air with his calls for reinforcements and attri- 
bute his lack of success to his inferiority in numbers and 
material. The victor as frequently insists on reinforcements 
during the battle, but at the end attributes his victory to skill. 
It is perfectly natural to insist on a superiority in numbers and 
material ; but it is fatal to assume defeat in default of them. 

When an invader reaches Britain he will probably land in a 
number of places, and in one or two of them it is almost 
certain he will have at least a local numerical superiority for 
the moment. He should be able to achieve that by virtue of 
surprise. It would, however, be supreme folly to attack him 
with one’s mind filled with the conviction that the attack will 
be useless ; and yet this attitude is the natural offspring of 
Marshal Pétain’s argument and may have played no small part 
in the defeat of the French army, whereas other and graver 
defects sufficiently account for it. The Paris correspondent of 
The Times wrote on Monday of the same Frenchmen day after 
day having “to fight on. a sleepless, nerve-racked, and ever- 





dwindling but glorious band, while fresh troops by the hundrej ks @ 
thousand were held idle behind the lines.” Could there be: roday, 
more crushing retort to Marshal Pétain’s contention that jt wa ing 20 
inferiority of men or material that caused the defeat? }; wa Sea-po 
due to most serious strategical and tactical errors, and jo a javasi¢ 
attitude of mind which fostered defeatism. Never did so Sign immen 
a service as that of M. Maginot produce so tragic a result credit 
If Marshal Pétain wished to refer to the victorious Allied 
campaign of 1918 he might have pointed to the magnificey 
battle by which Sir Douglas Haig broke through the Hinge, 
burg Line in September. On that occasion the 40 Britis 
divisions and two American divisions defeated 57 Germay 
divisions defending a position of tremendous artificial strength 
The disparity in numbers was not as great as it appears, sing £ 
the big American division was equal to about two of ours, ani 
the German units were shrinking rapidly. But, at least, jt, O"™ 
certain that in men and material the Germans were superig, § °° 
and they were standing on a highly organised and defensin year | 
position. On the Meuse-Argonne sector, on the other hanj § ™ ha 
the French and Americans had an_ effective numeric § % # 
superiority of three to one and did not achieve so much. Thee ¥& 
incidents show that numbers alone, or together with materia, ¥ ' 
are not all; they are not even the main ingredient g§ 4 
victory. inter 


ees 0. 
Though we must have a gross superiority in men and “a 
material as against an invader, it may well happen that locally ih 
we shall be inferior in one or both. Then much will depend _ 
twe 


upon the cool head and steady heart. Whatever force we have, ; 
it must be organised as perfectly as possible ; and already there § °°?" 


appear to be numbers of services whose work may be of SY 
tremendous importance if carefully correlated, but which, if they able 
are not, may largely neutralise each other. The value o and 

an 


organisation is that it settles beforehand the problems that ca 
be foreseen, leaving the minds of commanders free fo: the un-§ 
expected which it is impossible to chart. Is the Local Defence fet 
Force, for instance, part of the local army command? There § 84 
are those who would subject the Royal Air Force to the Army § '® 
in the interests of unity of command. Aayone who feels the "9° 
impulse to go that length had better consider placing the Navy T 
under the Army too. It is certain beyond all question tha carr 
invasion cannot be dealt with successfully without the closet J pus! 
collaboration of all three services. Nothing more fundamental § lead 
than this is conceivable. But it is equally certain tha wer 
the services work best when they are allowed to develop their J dire 
own tradition, theory and practice. Each of them is committed J the: 
to operations in one medium, and though their fields of opera J spu 
tion meet the ordinary collaboration of sensible men should J mo 
cover such problems. Anyone who has examined the crowded J of | 
beaches of Dunkirk, remembering the vast number who : 
escaped unhurt, must conclude that the Royal Air Force dealt f poi 
there with the German bombing force in the best, if not nf jtse 
the most spectacular, way. wh 


Moreover, now that France has surrendered, though our Rh 
Army may secure us the condition precedent to victory it} As 
cannot directly achieve it. The influence of the Navy will bg— 
more direct ; but most direct will be the effect of air-powerf Sut 
We can look forward to a real supremacy in the air, and when— & 
that is achieved we shall be within sight of victory. It is nog 
generally known that as early as November, 1916, the president Be SY 
of the powerful steel-works union of Diisseldorf telegraphed wR 
the German High Command that British air raids resulted ina 
curtailment of night-work and to an average decrease of 30 perm US 
cent. of the steel-works’ output; and it was feared that night™ (tt 
work might soon have to be entirely suspended. This was the 
work of No. 3 Naval Wing when bombing was comparatively in 
in its infancy. As a consequence of this and other complaints Cc 
flights of fighters had to be dotted about over Germany ; butf of 
there then arose considerable disorganisation between the th 
various means of defence, and consequently “all the means dB t 
air combat and air defence with the army, in the field and inf te 


the home areas, were amalgamated into one unit.” th 
About the same time the British Government carried out : 


the same process: but the memorandum of General Smut 
upon which the decision was founded emphasised not the dis 
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yganisation but the developing scope of air operations. In his 
report, he said that the day might not be far off when “ aerial 
erations with their devastation of enemy lands and destruc- 


jon of industrial centres on a vast scale may become the 

incipal operations of war, to which the older form of military 
ind naval operations may become secondary and subordinate.” 
jt is at least possible that such a development may be nearer 
today, when a ruthless Continental enemy combine is confront- 


bet ion ing an island sea-power, than seemed credible six months ago. 
> ik hme Sea-power and air-power, with sufficient land-power to repel 
nd 1 moe invasion, may add a new chapter to Mahan, whose thesis the 
$0 $5 immense developments in Continental communications and 
result, fp credit have done so much to modify. 
us Allied 
Ni fics 
Hin INVASION AND TANKS 
Get By MAJOR-GENERAL J. F. C, FULLER 
Strength, cia . 7 ,  % 
TS, Sings HOUGH it may seem strange, nevertheless it is a fact 
Urs, and that the first tank operation ever planned was naval in 
ASt, jt gy Character: it was to use the Mark I tank of 1916 in a landing 
Uperien, operation on the Flanders coast. Though it came to nothing, a 
efensin. § yeat later this project was revived, vast preparations being put 
t hang @ i hand to carry it out. This operation was to coincide with 
meric] | Our attack at Ypres directly Roulers was occupied, when tanks 
Thee @ Were to be landed between Nieuport and Ostend. As Roulers 
vaterigl @ Was never taken, this second scheme was abandoned like the 
ent off first; yet, as we are today threatened by invasion, it is of some 
interest to examine the problem as it faced us twenty-three years 
n aap © ; : 
locally etween the points selected for the landing the water was 
depend shallow, the beach was wired and flanked by a sea-wall some 
» have g twenty feet high, which was capped by a heavy granite 
> there § coping-stone. Beyond it were the enemy's guns and machine- 
be off guas in great strength, and still farther inland were innumer- 
if they § able dykes and canals. This, then, was what the Mark IV tank 
ue Gf —a crude machine weighing 30 tons—was asked to do: to 
at can § land from the sea, mount the sea-wall at a slope of about one 
¢ up. § over two, climb over the coping-stone which projected two 
fence | feet outwards from the wall, destroy the enemy’s machine- 
There @ guns, and then haul up guns, lorries, tractors and scores of 
Army § tons of ammunition and supplies. The initial landing was to 
is the § take four minutes. 
Navy To carry it out, huge pontoons—some 600 feet long— 
that | carrying tanks, troops, guns, vehicles and stores, were to be 
loset | pushed by two monitors to the beach. Once grounded, the 
ental § leading tanks, each equipped with a ramp fixed to its nose, 
that J were to crawl off their pontoons, and up the sea-wall. Then, 
their J directly the forward end of the ramps struck the coping-stone 
itted J they became detached, when the tanks, which had wooden 
era- fF spuds fitted to their tracks, walked up them like a cog-wheel 
ould J moving along a ratchet. It was a clever scheme and the first 
vded fof its kind. 
who Though such an operation is still feasible, from the naval 
alt F point of view it would be vastly simplified could the tank float 
‘MF itself ashore. Consequently, towards the end of the last war, 
when we were faced by the possibility of having to cross the 
our Rhine, this simplification was tackled by myself and others. 
y itf As it was known from calculations that a hermetically-sealed 
bef tank of 36 tons would just float with its roof flush with the 
wer, surface of the water, the method adopted was as follows. The 
hen engine having been cased in to render it water-proof, two large 
not caissons were lashed to the sides of a tank, which gave it 
ent} sufficient buoyancy to be warped over a river. On arriving 
|to at the far bank, once the caissons were unlashed, the tank took 
na—f tothe shore. Though this method was primitive it was effec- 
per tive, and in October, 1918, I crossed over the Brent Reservoir 
ht-— (the Welsh Harp) in the first tank which ever floated. 
the Once the war was over, experimental work in water-cross- 
cy— ing machines was carried on by Colonel Philip Johnson, 
nts C.B.E. (head of the Tank Design Departmeni) ~ cause I was 
yut of opinion that, as all our foreign operations of war must in 
he their initial stage take the form of landings, a true amphibian 
off tank, if it could be produced, would prove invaluable. This 
inf resulted in the introduction of an experimental floating machine, 
the medium D—which required no caissons. In 1921, if I 
ut remember rightly, it propelled itself by means of its tracks 
ts across Fleet Pond. Then came economy and it was 
™ abandoned. 
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Before this foolishness—one of scores which dogged our 
tanks, and for which quite recently we have paid dearly—put 
an end to the water-crossing machine, I accentuated its im- 
portance in a lecture given at the Royal United Service Insti- 
tution on February 11th, 1920, in which I said: 

“ Let us all, this time, get into our astral shells, for this is 
a naval as well as a military question. We ee a stretch of 
weary sand—it is the Baltic coast. We see curious ships racing 
through the Skagerrak. They are now standing out 4 mile or 
more from the shore, for the water is shallow. There is a 
rumbling sound, then from their prows squat objects splash 
into the water—they are moving rapidly towards the beach ; 
from the water they crawl on to the sands; they are tanks, 
and Warnemunde, 150 miles from Berlin, is ours. . . . 

“From the surface tank-carrier the next step is the sub- 
marine tank-carrier—a kind of sea-serpent which spews 
monsters on to the beach. What would Oiaus Magnus think 
of this, he who wrote of sea-serpents fashioned of skin and 
blood? Think row what such possibilities mean to us 
islanders. No longer will our sailors belong to the Great 
Silent Fleet, but to a fleet which belches war on every strand, 
which vomits forth armies as never did the horse of Troy, 
and which will swallow them up again if the land appears 
unpropitious and carry them safely home beneath the ocean. 
Think of the naval bases seized and the landing places pro- 
tected. Think of the channel which separates us from 
Europe. It has been called a ‘ditch’—it may become a 
veritable tube railway for hostile armies.” 

Whether the Germans are prepared for such a mechanised 
under-water attack I doubt, because, in spite of all their 
thoroughness, they are not an inventive race. This is proved 
by the fact that their entire tank tactics in this war have been 
evolved from British origins, which we had not the wisdom 
to develop. Yet the fact remains that, in 1931, Messrs. 
Vickers-Armstrong designed and put on the market an efficient 
amphibian light tank, which could move itself through water 
by means of a small propeller ; therefore, Germany may well 
have such a machine. Fifty or more could easily be trans- 
ported in a specially built vessel of the whaler type, and in a 
calm sea launched on to an enemy’s coast. But such a vessel 
demands command of the sea ; yet, when this is not possible, 
these weapons could easily be transported in fast motor- 
boats. 

Whether this will be attempted no man can say, but it is 
a possibility which we should examine and prepare against. 
Nevertheless, one thing is fairly certain, namely that should 
a mechanised invasion be attempted, no medium or heavy tanks 
will be landed until command of the sea is won. Therefore, 
it is the light tank—amphibian or non-amphibian—which we 
must be prepared to meet, and no light tank yet made is 
proof against existing anti-tank fire. 

For us, this definitely simplifies our defensive preparations ; 
because, seeing that recently we have lost so much equipment 
in France, were it possible for our enemy to land tanks of a 
more formidable nature, our power to resist him would 
certainly be lessened. 

Setting aside the likelihood of an invasion on the grand 
scale so long as we hold the command of the sea, what are 
the probable objects of small forces of invading tanks? The 
answer is: (1) to create panic; (2) to upset our preparations, 
and (3) to destroy or damage our coastal landing-grounds, 
anti-aircraft defences, seaports and other vital points, either 
single-handed or in conjunction with parachutists and air- 
borne troops. 

What we should do in order to frustrate (1) and (2) does 
not concern me here ; but as regards (3) I am of opinion that 
our most formidable means of defence is to meet tank by tank. 
For this purpose we have at our disposal large numbers of 
light machines armed with anti-tank weapons, and as such 
invading tanks they may meet will almost certainly be few 
in number, it will not be necessary to concentrate them in 
large groups. Instead, I suggest that they should be split up 
into small detachments, and that each vital point-—according 
to its size and importance—should be garrisoned by one or 
more: each group working in co-operation with such Regular 
troops, Local Defence Volunteers and aircraft as may be allotted 
to each point. Meanwhile, the heavier machines should, I 
think, be kept in support or reserve at eentral positions in rear 
of these mechanised outposts. If this is done, I see no reason 
why the tank raider should not be defeated with impunity. 











PERIL AND FAITH 


NE of the more valuable experiences which the war has 
given us is that, particularly in these latter weeks, it has 
forced us to live by faith, or at least to live from day to day 
without taking too much thought for the morrow. It is, of 
course, true that in normal times we have to reckon with the 
uncertainty of existence: we can never guarantee that a month 
hence our circumstances may not have been radically changed, 
that we may not be the victims of some unforeseen disaster or 
be dead. But in a period of peace the general background 
is stable enough to encourage us to make long-term plans. 
Today, whether our home is in city or village, we are faced 
with the urgent possibility that we may be called upon to endure 
the same catastrophic conditions as the people of Holland and 
Belgium and Northern France have endured. At any moment 
our familiar social environment may be shattered. 

People can react to this kind of situation in three ways. 
They may develop a nervous tension so that they become the 
victims of fear, hysterical or repressed. They may adopt an 
attitude of sheer fatalism. Or they may live by faith. The 
first of these reactions requires little comment. I have not 
myself met with any personal examples of such fear, but it is 
obviously, even in its milder forms, a psychological disease. 
To brood over the horrors to which one may be subjected does 
not result in being forearmed to meet them: worry is a type of 
reflection which does not provide or seek to provide a solution. 
It produces merely unnecessary suffering, unnecessary, since the 
terrors which the imagination pictures may never materialise. 
And if they do materialise, they are no more tolerable in 
actuality because they have been contemplated beforehand. 

What is the distinction between fatalism and faith? Both 
require self-control and courage, but fatalism is always coloured 
with an element of pessimism. We eat and drink because the 
dominating consideration is that tomorrow we die. We go 
about our daily work and shrug our shoulders because we 
remind ourselves that the worst may very likely happen. It 
is a Courageous attitude, but it lacks a certain positive quality 
which faith supplies. What, then, is faith? 

Faith is essentially a religious property, and it played a vital 
part in the teaching and practice of Jesus Christ. It might be 
defined as a sense of confidence in the universal, in the world 
which surrounds us, in the reality—present and future—of 
which we are a part. Jesus, indeed, was so conscious of the 
affinity of Himself with universal reality that He saw the 
universal whole in personal terms. He could speak of, and 
to, God the Father. He could attain complete communion with 
God. Moreover, he claimed that we each of us have the power 
to enter into this communion, and that in this realisation we 
are exercising the faculty of faith. 

But what does this mean in everyday language, in the setting, 
for instance, of our present war conditions? Any religious 
exercise can quickly deteriorate into superstition, and there are 
obviously interpretations of faith which are superstitions and 
not religious. Here is one such interpretation which I suspect 
is not uncommon among contemporary Christians: “ God is a 
loving Father, and if I pray to Him long and earnestly enough 
He will see to it that when the bombers come over it will be 
my neighbours and not myself who are the victims ”; or, “ God 
will miraculously protect us in England from the ordeal to 
which other nations have been subjected, if we pray hard 
enough and believe firmly that God will mark us out for this 
special protection.” 

That is not faith, for it is a belief that we shall be enabled to 
escape from what may be the unpleasant realities of the imme- 
diate future. Prayer should never be a request that we may 
miraculously escape, but always that we may see each situation 
as God sees it, as it is. God is reality, and the insistence of 
Jesus on faith was that we should not avoid or imagine that 
God will allow us to avoid the realities: but rather that, 
because of our communion with Him, we shall have the faith 
to see that the realities, when they come, are not so evil as 
through our want of faith they appear to us to be. This state- 
ment may appear to be a callous under-estimate of the suffering 
to which thousands of our fellow-men have already been sub- 
jected. Are not the bombing and the fires and the machine- 
gunning of refugees on the road horrible enough realities, and 

will they not be equally horrible if they happen to us? 
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Is it not sheer deception to talk of a faith which represents 
these atrocities as not so very dreadful in fact? 

There are two answers to this question. The first is that the 
nature of an event is relative: it is partly determined by oy; 
own disposition towards it. This can be true even of Catas. 
trophic events. I remember in the last war, in the midst of 
the worst gas-bombardment which I personally experienced, , 
sudden sense that I was not nearly so terrified as I expected 
be. Actually I suffered far more after it was all over, fo, 
I could not prevent myself recalling all the incidents and cop. 
sidering what might have happened. The event in experience 
was less horrible than the event in reflection. 

The second answer goes much deeper. Real faith is closely 
concerned with the relation of the individual to the whole, to 
God. If our faith is dependent on the expectation that we 
ourselves, individually, will be spared, it means that we are 
placing too high a value on our separate individual lives. This 
does not imply that we should be indifferent as to whether we 
survive or not ; if we are full of the spirit of life. we ought to 
want to survive in order that we may continue our creative 
work. It is not fatalism which we need in this hour of peril, 
but so close an identification of ourselves with the spirit of life 
that we know that we shall live even though individually we 
die. This is the secret of being joined inseparably to the 
springs of eternal life, and it expresses itself in the faith thar, 
even if disaster comes, if we perish, if the standards of what we 
regard as precious in social civilisation are crushed by wanton 
destruction, yet the strength of life is such, the will of God 
is so vital, that ultimately the good will prevail and that we 
shall share in that final triumph. 

I do not pretend that I can practise what I preach. But at 
least I am confident that this is a truth which our present 
experience forces home upon us. 


AIR-RAIDS AND SHOCK 


T must be expected that the condition known as shock will 

be present, in a greater or less degree, in a very consider- 
able proportion of air-raid casualties, even if the actual 
physical injury is relatively trivial. Although shock can be 
preduced in various ways, pathologically speaking, it is basic- 
ally a condition in which there is a loss of blood from the 
normal circulation. This loss may be due, of course, to 
actual haemorrhage from a wound—that is, a reduction by 
bleeding of the total volume of blood in the body. But it may 
also be due to a stagnation, as it were, of blood within the bedy 
itself, the result of purely nervous causes or of toxic substances 
acting upon nerves or nerve-endings. In both these groups 
there is a slackening of tone in the walls of certain blood- 
vessels, particularly some of the larger blood-vessels of the 
abdomen, and the smaller and smallest capillaries, into which 
arteries ultimately divide, and in the venules with which they 
communicate, the first tiny tributaries of the larger veins 
returning blood to the heart. 

Owing either to a reflex action upon the nerves that normally 
maintain the calibre of these vessels, or to actual poisoning of 
these nerves by some toxic substance, a great dilatation takes 
place, and there may even, owing to an increased permeability 
of the vessel walls, be a considerable escape of blood serum or 
plasma into the surrounding tissues. All this means a with- 
drawal of blood from the normal circulation, from its funcnon 
of maintaining the usual processes of the body—muscular 
activity, ordinary respiration, and quite possibly consciousness. 
That is why the signs of shock, as all who have attenced 
courses of first-aid instruction will have learned, are pallor. a 
rapid and shallow breathing, a feeble pulse, a cold and clammy 
skin. These are present whether the primary cause of the 
shock is an actual loss of blood due to haemorrhage, or its 
absorption and relative immobilisation in abnormally slack and 
dilated and toneless blood-vessels. 

The commonest example of what may be termed shock in 
a minor degree is the ordinary faint, often due to purely 
nervous or emotional causes, and usually transient. This can 
often be overcome merely by bending the sufferer over so that 
the head hangs down over or between the knees, thus heijping 
to constrict the abdominal blood-vessels, into which some of 
the blood has retreated, and facilitating its return to the brain. 
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But the ome essential treatment of shock—after checking 
qual haemorrhage if this is present—is warmth. Every 
frst-aid post should therefore be kept warm—a temperature of 
79 degrees 1s not too high—and be provided with hot-water 
portles and blankets. These latter should also be ready to 
jand in all private houses where the occupants or others may 
pe taking shelter. Warm drinks should also be available, 
specially in cases of haemorrhage, where there has been much 
ss of blood from the body, and provided it is reasonably 
certain that internal bleeding is not going on. Such further 
measures aS blood transfusion or the transfusion or injection 
of other fluids are matters for the medical expert ; and this is 
jso the case in respect of certain drugs, such as adrenalin and 
pituitrin, that, in some kinds and at certain stages of shock, 
may be valuable. But for the minor degrees of shock, mainly 
due to fear, emotion, or an exaggerated reaction to pain, the 
cheerfulness and self-command of those in charge or attendance 
ata scene of emergency is an additional, and by no means the 
least important, form of antidote. 


THE HUNTING-CRY 
By H. R. JUKES 

BOUGHT three things new—a house, a dog, and a whistle. 

I had to have a dog. In our village, unless you own a dog 
you are mot quite—well, quite. The whistle followed as a 
necessary corollary, after a week’s incessant striving in 
emulation of sundry shepherds and other Samurai of the neigh- 
bourhood who, by virtue of missing incisors or, at most, the 
insertion of a bony knuckle, seemed able to dispense with all 
extraneous aid in breaking down that aura of independence 
which appears to surround all dogs. 

It was a good whistle: I paid half a crown for it. But its 
timbre unfortunately clashed with that used for the various 
local A.R.P. formations. After calling up to me the Fire 
Brigade three times, the Wardens twice, and our Police Con- 
stable once—in fact, practicaliy the whole village with the 
exception of my dog—I arrived at the conclusion that a change 
of material was advisable. 

[ read an advertisement of what was fancifully described as 
* whistle. Truly, thought I, from what I gathered, a 
eed which must be the modern equivalent of the Pipes of Pan ; 
an elfin instrument of too ethereal a pitch to be heard by gross 
human ears, but a note of compelling influence on animals—of 
which my dog was allegedly one. “ Ha, ha,” thought I. 

It came. It looked an interesting little package as I began 
to unwrap it, while a skin formed on the tep of my breakfast 
porridge—a most inviting little parcel. My wife guessed a 
fountain-pen ; my son aetat. 9 and with but one thought in life, 
a fishing float ; and my daughter Jennifer, who is of that en- 
gagingly pessimistic age when nothing 1s believed at all unless 
it is in one’s hands, haughtily reserved all vocal opinion, merely 
reaching out for the parcel in her totalitarian way and herself 
completung the unwrapping on the tray of her chair. 

[ imagine all three thought it was some new type of cigar- 
ette holder. Interest seemed to flag. Jennifer, as with 
everything, tried the taste of it, first biting it amidships, and 
then endways on. “ Blow,” I coaxed, paternally. “ Blow hard.” 
The experiment confirmed the cigarette-holder hypothesis. 
Nothing happened. Certainly the parrot in the corner lifted 
a languid eyelid and leered at me, but that was all. Jennifer, 
with her pretty absence of ceremony, cast the toy away. It 
rolled under the table and, in trying to retrieve it, my son—he 
is of the age—managed to tread on it. I was afraid the resultant 
bulge might have damaged the presumably vital slip-stream 
channel, but of course I had no means of deciding this at the 
moment. There seemed a way through all right when I gently 
tried it. In fact it seemed to work better than before. The 
sinister fowl in the corner momentarily ceased muttering to 
himself and glared bleakly round at me with, if possible, even 
increased hostility. But, of course, that was no real test ; he 
often does that. 

After some difficulty I found my dog. I made much of 
him, in the hope that he might come with me for a walk in 
preterence to what other minor attractions he might have in 
mind at the moment. By an incredible flight of the imagina- 


tion, [I thought that I might be able to display my triumph 
even before I had got out of sight of my house. Carlo, with 
his simple directness of heart and mind and soul, would bolt 


straight down, up or across the village street as usual. Then 
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I would bring him back by means of my whistle, discreetly 
hidden in the crook of my hand. People would wonder. Power 
of the Mind. Psychic, | would out-shepherd the shepherds. 

But, of course, the dog, on this day of all days, chose to keep 
at heel. I suppose that I must have stepped on something— 
one of my son’s aniseed balls, perhaps. His nose never left my 
heels until I had got quite a way out of the village ; in fact, not 
until the counteracting scents attached to old Wurzel’s farm 
took his mind into even more congenial channels. I did not 
miss him at first. Through the open door of the mistal I could 
see Wurzel just finishing the morning’s milking ; the last cow 
in the row. He nodded affably towards me, and I walked 
across the cobbled yard to pass the time of day with him. 

It was very peaceful, leaning there against the doorway, with 
the rich, warm fragrance of cows and new milk and hay—all 
sorts of smells-—around me. Across the sunlit yard I could see 
the venerable figure of Sam Brown, Wurzel’s man, one of those 
dear old chaps, watery blue of eye, with drooping moustaches 
and cheeks like bloodhounds, bending over as he planted 
various vegetable seedlings on the edge of a bit of newly 
broken ground. A man wise in his generation, I thought, and 
happy in his work. A noble sight. A patriarchal goat browsed 
peacefully among the buttercups a few yards away. Farther 
over, in the pasture beyond, Wurzel’s old mare was lazily 
massaging her ample buttocks against a railpost, with an 
expression of utmost beatitude upon her smug features. The 
farmyard cat, one hind-leg pointed skywards, was, with ex- 
travagant frankness, completing her matutinal toilet. Every- 
thing breathed peace and goodwill. The scene was pure poetry. 

Then Wurzel called attention to my dog, just about to sneak 
off into the house. “Ah! ” thought I. “ Now is my chance.” 

The whistle was hidden in my fingers. I withdrew my hand 
from my pocket and lifted the knuckles to my lips, to a casual 
observer just as the shepherds did, and blew. 

Naturally, my eyes were mainly focused upon my dog. The 
other things forced themselves, as it were, upon my attention. 
No sound came forth from the whistle, but old Wurzel gave 
vent to a startled exclamation of considerable potency as the 
cow suddenly kicked over the milking-pail and whisked him 
across the head with her tail. The cat sprang upright, spit- 
ting expletives and clawing the air, her tail the size of a flue- 
brush. The old mare kicked down the railings. With my own 
eyes I saw the goat raise an outraged visage from the lush 
grasses among which it had been buried, glare balefully for a 
second at old Sam’s blunt end sticking up in the air, and then, 
from those few yards away, promptly charge. The gardener, 
though corpulent, appeared to be a remarkably buoyant sort 
of man. As he pivoted forward the goat followed through into 
the pile of seedling boxes. 

My own pup spun round on the step as if he had been 
struck by lightning And then, his hinder end well down, tail 
tucked in, he completed a second circle and streaked off indoors. 

Then I helped Wurzel to his feet again. He gazed hard at 
the cow for some considerable while, with a mixed sort of 
look in his eye ; a curious melange of wrath and sheer amaze- 
ment. His remarks, shorn of needless excrescences, were to 
the effect that “she’d never done that afore.” I gathered that 
he was somewhat baffled. 

Sam, too, appeared to be a trifle puzzled by the goat’s 
behaviour. Even across the space of the yard I could hear him 
wondering. I listened with growing admiration to his theories 
about the parentage of goats in general and this one in par- 
ticular. Not that the goat was listening. His momentary 
exuberance had fallen from him like a garment, and he had 
resumed his usual seraphic expression of blinking beatitude as 
he nibbled innocently once again among the grasses. Neither 
Sam nor Wurze!l had as yet seen the demolished railing. I 
thought I had better go for my dog. He came out at my first 
call, looking about him warily and showing the whites of his 
eyes. He seemed strangely subdued, keeping close to my side 
all the way home. Both of us walked delicately, like Agag. 

When I got into the house 1 ventured a cautious glance at 
the whistle. It seemed harmless enough—just a little, shining 
steel tube with a bulge in it. I thought I'd let Manuelo have a 
look at it. Manuelo is a Portugee. He works in some place 
connected with wireless transmissions—sound research—some- 
thing of that sort. He brought the whistle back to me the 
same night. “ Ze vibrations: verree high pitch now,” he ex- 
plained, tapping the bulge. “It make-a de noise like de sting- 
fly—a what-a you call it—hornet? Yes, hornet. De whistle 
imitata de huntin’ cry of de hornet. De Tally-ho. Yes, no?” 
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THE UNITED POWERS 


By CHARLES MORGAN 


EARLY a fortnight has gone by since the British Govern- 

ment offered to the French a Pact of Union with ourselves. 
Paris had fallen. In the hour of supreme crisis, the French 
Government became divided; Reynaud, Mandel and others, 
who were regarded as fighting Ministers, resigned or were 
driven out; Pétain, seemingly with Weygand’s support, or, 
even, at his instance, asked for terms ; and the life of France 
fell into so great a confusion that apart from a casual reference 
by an official spokesman, no French answer to our offer has 
been made known. Nor has it been widely discussed here. 
Many people in England appear to have believed that it 
amounted to little more than an emotional confirmation of the 
existing alliance or to have argued that, as soon as it was made, 
it became irrelevant. Others, recognising the gigantic commit- 
ments implied in it, may be glad to believe that it is dead. I 
neither believe nor wish to believe this, and, though my point 
of view may now be open to new attack, I ask leave to present it. 

I have no desire to fall into personal reminiscence, but it will 
be honest to confess prejudice and to say at once that for many 
years I have been an advocate, first of complete alliance with 
France, then of precisely this Union which has been proposed. 
Lecturing at the Sorbonne in 1936, I put forward in 
principle, and used words which brought ruin on my books in 
Germany: “Si nous nous divisons, le monde est perdu.” 
Before and since that date I have continaally troubled my 
friends in both countries with a plan for the establishment of 
“ Les Puissances Unies.” In November, 1939, being in Paris, 
I laid before certain Frenchmen a full scheme, by then long 
matured in my own mind, for union between the two nations 
in peace and war, which should preserve their separate identities 
in civil matters of justice, education and local government, but 
should be nevertheless a permanent union for all purposes of 
foreign policy, defence, finance and economics ; and I suggested 
that the imagination of our two peoples and of the world should 
be turned upon the project by the use, in a diplomatic docu- 
ment, of the phrase: “Les Puissances Unies de la Grande 
Bretagne et de la France,” or, returning the compliment of 
precedence, “The United Powers of France and Great 
Britain.” 

The French to whom I submitted this plan welcomed it, but 
in England my work was at the Admiralty and I was debarred 
from political persuasion. With few exceptions, those with 
whom I discussed the plan considered it impracticable. Never- 
theless, after a conversation with me, the representative of the 
National Broadcasting Company of America put it on the 
trans-Atlantic air; in May, at the invitation of Radio-Paris, 
I made at the B.B.C. records of a speech in French on the 
subject ; finally, in the first days of June, I outlined the whole 
project to the Editor of The Spectator, and one of the purposes 
of this group of articles was that I might have opportunity to 
discuss it. All these records exist. I speak of them only in 
order to admit that I am old in the crime of desiring Anglo- 
French union. A month ago, when these articles were planned, 
I was prepared to be told, as I had so long been told, that 
the idea of union was a dream and could never be more. On 
Sunday, June 16th, the day after the anniversary of Waterloo, 
the British Government proposed it as a solemn pact with 
France. 

Is it still a dream? Is it desirable or practicable now or in 
the future? Consider first what would have been the im- 
mediate results of acceptance of it by France. The fate of the 
armies and the civil population would, at least, not have been 
changed for the worse, nor would the position of the Near 
Eastern force or of the French Empire have been changed 
except for the better. An undefeated navy and a still valuable 
air force would have been preserved to their country’s service, 
and, even if no corner of France could have been saved, a 
French Government, independent of German domination, 
would have continued to exist elsewhere. The French, in 


that dark hour, desiring the men and the material which we 
might have provided in the years of peace and being offered 
what must then have seemed a far-distant promise. let it slide. 


It is not for us to blame them without more knowledge than 
is now available. Men tormented by the agony of their 
country want immediate succour so passionately and are w% 
mentally exhausted that their long view may be obscured 
Those who spoke for France appear, in any case, to have failed 
in political realism. There was much to be gained. much to 
be saved, by acceptance, and little that refusal could conceivably 
have persuaded the enemy to spare. ' 
rhis balance-sheet of immediate advantage and disadvan. 
tage, which might have led the French to accept, was, at the 
tume, an overwhelming justification of the British offer. Tp 
avoid a separate peace, to preserve French naval power fh the 
Mediterranean, to save from invasion even a single province of 
France that might be the base of an ultimate offensive, was 
worth any offer and any pledge; but it may now be argued jn 
England that the opportunity is past and that union with France 
ought no longer to be contemplated. France, it may be said, 
is lost; we stand our siege; we can make no commitments 
beyond it. This, I suggest, is false realism because self-betrayal 
is implied in it. 

We believe that for America there is no light at the end of 
this tunnel except with us. If we fall, though for a few years 
America may preserve a part of her possessions, there will 
vanish from the earth what America is and what makes Ameri- 
can life honourable and worth living. This belief, upon which 
rests the whole case for American intervention, implies in us, 
commands in us, a corresponding adherence to France. Her 
cause is ours—as ours is America’s—not by sentiment only or 
by choice only, not even by the compulsion of self-defence, but 
indissolubly ours whether we like it or not. By no divorce or 
change of circumstances can a man’s sister cease to be his sister, 
‘They are children of the same mother, and death itself does not 
annihilate the common inheritance of their blood; nor can the 
most profound ruin of France affect the truth that she, with us, 
is a child of the humanities and an inheritor of the spirit 
of man. 

This spirit has survived in her through disasters and tyrannies 
such as we have never known; even under the Napoleonic dic- 
tatorship, which fools have likened to the Nazi blight. indi- 
vidualism was cherished, and even under the Prussian heel a 
weary and battered France arose to scatter the Cormmune. To 
her, for generations, civilised men, English, Americans, Irish— 
even Germans on a holiday from their trade of destruction— 
have gone that they might become more civilised. She is a 
country open to many criticisms of which, from our point of 
view, the first is the instability of her Governments; but this 
itself arises from the fact that a Prime Minister, defeated in the 
Chamber, cannot demand a dissolution, and springs from the 
French reluctance—more democratic than our own consent— 
to allow real power to move from Parliament to the Executive. 
Union with us would require greater stability, particularly at 
the Quai d’Orsay, and to attain it the French would have to 
sacrifice a part of their prejudice against constitutional reform. 
But this and other difficulties in the administration of a Pact of 
Union can be met if the necessity for Union be once recognised. 
The arguments of expediency can be summarised in a’sentence: 
that if such a Union had existed, Germany would not have 
been able to profit from the divisions of our foreign policies to 
make this war; that, if we are now victorious, the absence of 
Union will again be our enemies’ opportunity; that those who 
look for 2 wider European federation must find in the union of 
England and France the only practical nucleus of their dream; 
and, finally, that a pooling of Anglo-French resources offers 
the only possibility of saving post-war Europe from economic 
chaos. But it is as yet too early, politically and economically, 
to haggle for consequences and weigh the pound with the 
franc. We must stand with France, because not to do is to 
be untrue to ourselves. As neither America nor England can 
claim to be in the same sense, France is an idea necessary 10 
the civilisation of the world. Though a Government at Bor- 
deaux has betrayed her, that idea lives while Frenchmen ive, 
on their own soil or overseas. 
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THE CINEMA 


«Primrose Path.” At the Gaumont.——‘ Dr. Cyclops.” At 


the ¢ arlton. 


Tuere is a nice distinction between the “primrose path of 
dalliance” and the “primrose way to the everlasting bonfire.” 
The former phrase, though disapproving, allows for repentance, 
een for salvation ; while the latter, in the Calvinistic humour of 
Macbeth’s Porter, keeps us firmly and absolutely damned. So 
“path” it had to be for Hollywood, so that the primroses could 
be forgotten, and it should turn, in the last reel, to the high 
road which is roses, roses all the way. The result is, unfortu- 
gately. rather than inevitably, a film which just stops short of 
peing good. But it is without any doubt worth seeing, if only for 
the intention, and the execution, of the earlier reels. 


We are introduced to a story which is as tough as any that 
has beer screened since Marked Woman—that remarkable Bette 


Davis film of which so little note was taken. The scene is a 
coast town, and the problem posed is, what happens to a girl 
whose mother and grandmother are prostitutes, when she is 
reaching womanhood? (Especially if the girl is Ginger Rogers.) 
The problem is brilliantly underlined by the director (Gregory 
la Cava), who uses a stark documentary technique in depicting 
the shabby old shack, garnished with the garish appurtenances 
of female allure. The girl’s mother, an easy-going, affectionate, 
sentimental, family-loving harlot; her husband, a_ slobbering 
drunkard with a professorial past; a savage old madame of a 
grandmother ; and an eight-year-old girl whose innocent precocity 
in the routine drill of the streetwalker is staggeringly depicted : 
these, with Miss Rogers, make up the inhabitants of the shack. 
They are less documentary than the building, but they have a 
reality of their own, and the exaggerations do not mask the 
director’s accurate observation of certain types. At the other 
end of the town is a handsome young man (Joel McCrea), who 
runs a petrol station with a snack bar attached. He, exercising 
the prerogative of his sex, is as free with the girls as anyone 
can be who doesn’t need io reck his own rede. He picks up. the 
girl, who in passing steals his wallet but subsequently returns 
it, and marries her without enquiring into her ancestry. After a 
few idyllic weeks she rashly takes him to visit her family ; the 
old grandmother—-for no particular reason except that the plot 
would otherwise collapse—instructs him to believe the worst. 
He scorns his wife, leaves her in the best melodramatic manner, 
and the film goes to pieces. Not even Miss Rogers’ superb 
appearance in the style and accoutrements of a super-street- 


walker can redeem its uneasy progress towards the in- 
evitable reconciliation, in which even the wicked old 
grandma is rewarded with a fat wad of banknotes. “O, come 


in, equivocator! ” 

But Primrose Path, in many of its sequences, has that tang of 
reality, that observation of certain strata of society, which was the 
hallmark of the golden period of the German film. ‘There is a 
fresh, salty scene between hero and heroine gathering clams on 
the beach at their first meeting ; there is a convincing quality in 


the ecracking customers at the snack bar ; and the restaurant 

here the wicked women go is sufficiently fusty and sufficiently 
smoky to be gratefully distinguished from the chromium dives 
of the average Hollywood film. Moreover Ginger Rogers proves 
once again that dancing is the least of her accomplishments ; 
she is not merely content to be handsome; she welds her 
attra eness to a genuine acting ability whose naturalness is 
born of art and practice, and is therefore twice as effective. Of 
the rest of the cast Joel McCrea is something more than com- 
peterz, Marjorie Rambeau is as good as ever as the mother, and 
Miles Mander gives a fantastic exhibition of overacting as the 
drunken father; and with all that misses out the three 
main things which, according to the Porter, are provoked by 
alcohol. 

The possibilities of the film in the realm of the fantastic and 
the macabre are axiomatic; films like King Kong and The 
Invisible Man appear at intervals to remind us of the ingenuity 
with which trick photography can waft us into the Impossible. 
What is extraordinary is that the convincing success of the trick 
effects themselves is seldom allied to conviction in the emotional 
effect ; and ingenuity in such films is nothing if it cannot carry 
with it a sense of terror or a sense of fairy-tale. 

Dr. Cyclops is no exception. Here we have the mad 
scientist who uses radium to reduce his guests to midgets ; and 


incredible ingenuities are used to establish the mad sense of 
scale so produced. But there is nothing of the “cauld grue” 
which we get, for instance, from the country doctor’s fight for 
life with the giant rat in The Food of the Gods. The household 
cat in Dr. Cyclops remains a household cat ; the rat in the Wells 
novel belongs to a category outside our ordinary experience. 








Here perhaps is a defect arising from the crisp realism of the 
camera lens ; but one prefers to regard it as lack of imagination 
on the part of the men behind the lens. In any case, Dr. Cyclops 
is the first film of its type to be made in Technicolor, and within 
the terms of novelty it is worth a perfunctory salute. 

Basit WRIGHT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The Importance of Ensilage 

Here in England, apparently in contrast to the rest of Europe, 
the grain harvest promises to be excellent. But hay will be thin 
and of poor quality. The question of ensilage—i.e. the preserva- 
tion of young green grass and other green forage by air-tight 
packing while the materials are still moist—therefore becomes of 
the greatest importance. Ensilage is not new; but new and 
cheaper methods are replacing the original system of expensive 
silos, and I do not think it would be too much to say that in 
war-time an extensive system of ensilage, properly organised, 
would be a line of national defence. There is on the market 
now a silo that is nothing more than a wire cage lined on the 
inside by bitumenised sisal-grass paper. Its powers of resistance 
to pressures of temperature are said to be enormous. Its cost is 
small, and in time, when necessary, it can be re-lined with new 
paper. Into a silo of this type, which can be set up anywhere, 
a farmer may ensilage any one of a dozen green crops, including 
not only young grass, but oats, peas, vetch, wheat, beans, tares, 
maize, pea-vines and pea-pods for canning factories, and even 
sunflowers. All these produce winter cattle-feed of high value ; 
ensilaged lucerne and maize, for instance, will furnish more than 
double the amount, of digestible nutrients per acre of many 
grasses. 
Ensilaged Grain 

One of the most interesting materials for ensilage is brewers’ 
grain. Unlike green forage, which may be ensilaged in small 
quantities day by day, grain must be tight-packed within twenty- 
four hours. At the end of that time its internal heat is already 
great ; it boils beerily. After some weeks it cools off, and in a 
few months is an entirely cool feeding material, which is said 
to have half the feed value of best June hay and a quarter of 
that of cattle cake. Bought in summer, however, its cost is ex- 
tremely low. Grain is then thirty-five shillings, cake fourteen 
pounds per ton. Those who advocate drastic measures of tem- 
perance reform in war-time may therefore like to remember that 
milk is sometimes, indirectly, a by-product of beer. 


A White Squirrel 

White squirrels had often been reported in the neighbourhood ; 
in one copse, many years ago, they were said to have made a 
colony. It was not until these notes were about to be written 
that I saw what at first looked like the light spring of a pure 
white fluff-tailed kitten. As it crossed the road, ran along the 
fence among a tangle of almost black branches of holly and 
then leapt for the dark trunk of an oak, out of the sun, its 
whiteness gave it a look of extraordinary airy and lovely fragility. 
Clinging to the oak-trunk, it looked for a moment like a creature 
of thistledown. The eyes were like minute buds of pink. 
I moved a little to get a better view of it, but when I looked 
again there was nothing to be seen but a white tail, blown swiftly 
upward among the maze of oak-leaves into the sun. 


An Indiscreet Soldier 

A Local Defence Volunteer, while on duty, is under the same 
obligations and has the same powers as a member of His 
Majesty’s Forces ; when off duty these powers relapse. Recently 
I gave a lift to a private soldier in my car ; as a Defence Volunteer 
I was then off duty. Within three minutes this soldier, who 
belonged to the type which cannot keep a closed mouth for a 
single second, gave away the following information: the exact 
position of his unit, the number of men, the time at which they 
began work every morning and the time they returned at night. 
And finally, with an air of extreme importance, “I am on a 
special job.” Before I could recover from my astonishment, he 
supplied the information that this was the construction of a 
secret line of transport communication. The casual blabbing of 
these highly important plans, complete with exact topographical 
and other details, was too much for me. I hastily set him down 
at the next corner. Giving lifts to soldiers in remote country 
places is a common thing, and many other countrymen besides 
myself must have met this problem of the soldier who cannot 
keep his mouth shut and must have wondered what, as private 
citizens or volunteers, they ought to do. 


In the Garden 

The culture of large-flowered hydrangeas for pots is extremely 
simple. Soft cuttings of unflowered shoots, four or five inches 
long, should be potted now. Well syringed, they will root in a 
light compost in three or four weeks. They may be wintered 
entirely in cold frames, then brought into flower by gentle heat 
in early spring. From then onwards they belong to the eat-and- 
swill class. Copious feeds of liquid manure will produce the 


huge flower-heads that have become symbolic of hotel lobbies 

but whose real place is in the formal garden, by steps or on 

They will flower more vigorously 
H. E. Bates. 


terraces or by the waterside. 
when pot-bound. 
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[in view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be brief. 
reduce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
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THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


of compression.—Ed., ‘* The Spectator.’’| 


THE ALIENS PROBLEM 


Sir,—The attitude of authority towards alien enemies has slowly 
passed since the outbreak of war from an attitude of indulgence, and 
ven of tenderness, to one of intolerance, and even of cruelty. This 
development is due partly to the course of events and the corre- 
sponding movement of opinion ; and partly also to the substitution 
of one kind of pressure for another, that of the military authority for 
that of refugee organisations 

At the beginning of the war official action was largely conditioned 
by the presence in England of some tens of thousands of refugees 
from Nazi oppression, and was largely controlled by the pressure 
that the officers of the Refugee Committees (the Friends, the Jewish, 
the Czech, and other such committees) were able to exert outside 
and inside the appropriate Government Departments. It is perhaps 
the exertion of such pressure that explains the issue last autumn 

ifter the Alien Tribunals had begun their sessions) of an amended 
set of instructions, which directed that every presumption should be 
made in favour of refugees from Nazi oppression, and that such 
refugees should, in the absence of proof to the contrary, be treated 
as friendly aliens and exempted not only from internment, but also 
from the special restrictions that applied to other alien enemies. By 
virtue of this instruction every supposed or alleged refugee from 
Nazi oppression was exempted from all the special restrictions, such 
as the prohibition against travelling more than five miles and the 
prohibition against keeping a camera or a gun or a large-scale map 
without a police permit. (Why permission to travel should involve 
permission to keep a camera or a gun or a map I have never 
understood.) 

In the result it was found that only 509 alien enemies (refugees 
and non-refugees) were interned by the Tribunals; that 6,782 were 
kept under the special restrictions as to travel and otherwise, and that 
64.244 were given “C”™ certificates and put on the level of friendly 
aliens. Indeed, it is said that in certain places numbers of the 
refugees were granted their certificates without having to appear before 
the Tribunal. 

The events which have happened in Norway and Holland and 
Belgium (and also in France) have convinced most reasonable minds 
that this way of handling the alien problem was an error. It is now 
plain that not every supposed refugee from Nazi oppression is 
a real refugee, and that not every real refugee from Nazi oppression 
is, by virtue of his presence here, necessarily loyal to the British State. 
It was, indeed, the practice of the Gestapo to take their passports 
from men who were put into concentration camps, and only to return 
the passports and release the internees when they were satisfied that 
arrangements had been made for such persons to travel as refugees to 
England or to France or to some other State. Sometimes (and this 
was all too common in the case of refugees for France) the visa was 
forged or obtained by corrupt means, and the refugee was allowed 
to know it. On arrival in France (or in England, as the case may be 
he or she was thus within the power of secret Nazi agents on the 
spot. In other cases pressure was exerted indirectly through fear of 
ill-treatment of relatives who remained in Germany 

As events developed reasonable people began to be not a little 
apprehensive of the number of alien enemies that were at large in our 
midst. A demand grew up for a review of the “B” cases, in which 
the restrictions had been retained, and in which accordingly some 
measure of doubt appeared to exist in the mind of the tribunal, and 
also for a reconsideration of such of the “C” cases as had come to 
the notice of the police in circumstances giving rise to suspicion. 
Accordingly a new series of Tribunals, or, as they were called, Regional 
Advisory Committees, with legal chairmen and lay assessors, were 
set up last April to review all the “B” cases, and also such “C” 
cases as might be referred to them by the police authority. They 
were also charged with the duty of advising whether certain aliens 
should be allowed to remain within the new protected areas. In 
dealing with these areas the Regional Committees were to have the 
assistance and advice of Military and Naval representatives. 

In due course the Committees entered on their work and presum- 
ably carried it out on the lines intended. Suddenly, a fortnight or 
more ago, the Home Office decided that all “B™ category aliens, 
whether their cases had been reviewed or not, should be interned, a 
decision in which grave individual hardship was often inflicted in the 
alleged interests of public safety. 

In a somewhat similar way the authorities suddenly decided that 
all persons, even those apparently who had been allowed by the Com- 
mittees, acting with the advice and assistance of the Military and Naval 
representatives, to remain where they were, should be put out of any 
Protected Areas, and at once. They were put out ; men and women, 
old and young, hale and infirm, employed and unemployed, 
even the most reliable. Guests, too, who had nowhere else to go, 
were obliged to leave the homes of their generous hosts. English 
families were deprived of their domestics ; farmers were deprived of 
their labourers; hospitals and homes of their nurses; schools of their 
teachers. 

So far as one can gather, at the present moment all the aliens in 
category “C” are obliged to live in the parts of England that have 
not been declared protected areas. There is every reason to suppose 
that some of these people should be interned. There is no reason to 
think that they all should be. Yet at the present rate of progress it looks 
as if they all may be one of these days, with dislocation of domestic 
and economic life, and immense cost to the public for the mainten- 

f new iniernees. Certainly every alien of “C” category 


ance of the 
now lives in terror of It is a sad situ- 


niernment at any moment. 





ation, in which the potential value to this realm of all the bona fig 
refugees has been or is about to be sacrificed to the milita: demand 
for blind and mechanical action. Anything like wholesale €X€Mption 
would, of course, be criminal folly, but there is, I suggest, a via medig 
between that and wholesale internment. 

You will understand the reason why I must be content with Signing 
myself simply A. Ee 


THE SIEGE BRITAIN 


Sir,—We are now living in a beleaguered fortress, against which ap 
opponent flushed with victory on the fields of France is free to cop. 
centrate all his destructive energies. How are these to be countered? 
The time remaining for answering this question and for making tha 
answer effective is short—so short, indeed, that, not in “ years ang 
years,” but before the leaves now on the trees have fallen. the jssye 
will probably have been decided. 

That a serious attempt at invasion will be made may be taken for 
granted. Hitherto the mobilisation of our full man-power available for 
the fighting forces has been very dilatory, and still is so. The reason fo 
this is no doubt the inability of the authorities to equip the ney 
levies, which has been accentuated by the loss of nearly all the equip. 
ment of the B.E.F. in Flanders. Nevertheless, all men of militan 
age should at once be asked to register and efforts redoubled to pro- 
vide them with arms and ammunition. The provision of more nfie- 
ranges all over the country is also a matter deserving of consideration 
At the earliest possible moment all military work should be entrusted 
to soldiers. It 1s absurd to expect elderly amateurs armed with spor- 
ing guns to face “ parashots” on their landing. The function of the 
L.D.V. should be simply that of providing local guides for the military 
and supplying them with such information as they can with regard 
an enemy's whereabouts. 

All fit men between the ages of 18 and 40 now being called up 
for military service, it follows that their work should, wherever prac- 
ticable, be carried on by women and arrangements put in hand imme. 
diately for the transfer. Elderly men who have retired in recent vears 
if physically fit, should also be invited to resume their former occupa- 
tions in some capacity or other. 

All travelling by rail or by road which is unnecessary, such as that 
for holiday-making or pleasure excursions, should be vetoed for the 
duration of the siege. The petro] allowance for pleasure purposes 
should be withdrawn gud steps taken to ensure that military cars are 
used exclusively for military duties. 

It has just been announced that schools in the London area are t 
remain in permanent session this summer. This should apply w 
schools all over the country. The daily working hours of these might, 
however, be somewhat diminished. 

Camps for evacuees, and possibly for refugees as the siege pre- 
gresses, should be organised where large houses could not be com- 
mandeered for their accommodation. Experience seems to show that 
problems of organisation and catering can be solved more easily and 
economically in this way than by the present system, which has not 
functioned without producing a good deal of friction. 

Up to date a stranger might have visited many parts of the county 
where what he saw and much conversation he overhead would have 
made him wonder whether people did realise yet that a life-and-death 
struggie was in progress. Now that a ruthless enemy is at our gales 
all this must be changed, and that forthwith.—Yours faithfully, 

J. H. SHACKLETON BAILEY. 
Preston, 


OF 








The Vicarage, St. Michael’s-on-Wyre, 


S1r,—Your article dealing with the chances of an invasion of Britain 
is concerned exclusively with two possible attacks from the East. 
Although a short reference to a thrust from the West—vid Ireland— 
is mentioned no account is taken of the potential danger from the 
French Atlantic coast and aerodromes. It is from these places that 
additional trouble may come, in the form of parachutists and troop- 
carriers, to the back door of England. The recent fighting shows 
clearly that the pincers movement is always in the mind of the 
German High Command, and technically a powerful striking force 
can be dropped and landed amywhere. It may not be able to con- 
tinue in existence for any length of time, but it can do great damage 
until overpowered. 

Ireland has been the pet idea of Germany for long years, but the 
French Atlantic coast offers an alternative. It is indeed probable 
that the Home Defence has al] these contingencies in mind, but since 
they form a necessary corollary to your article, allow me to subscrbe 
myself a German who loves England. A FRIEND. 

Devon. 


ANGLO-FRENCH UNION 


S1r,—The offer of Union to France came too late for adequate com- 
ment in your last issue. Already it has faded into the background. 
I should like, however, to make one point. 

Whatever the motives for the offer, it is quite clear now that only 
through a constitutional union with common citizenship and 4 
written constitution can there be any complete certainty of common 
action and mutual security in the face of all dangers. Federal Union 
has often been criticised as being a paper plan. The “ realists ” have 
argued that instead of worrying about common government we must 
build up joint administrative institutions ; in fact, that we must do 
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anything but the one sensible thing which would have prevented the 

nt disaster. 

This offer of Union has now made it quite clear that no amount of 
interlocking administrative machinery is sufficient. Common citizen- 
ship and a common set of laws and a common Legislature are 
essential. Every nation in Europe has now learned that promises 
between Governments, however solemnly undertaken and pompously 
worded and however much embellished with interlocking admuinistra- 
tive machinery, are worth nothing if the separate Governments still 
have the power and the constitutional right to take separate decisions. 

It has to be recalled that the Solemn Declaration of the Supreme 
War Council on March 28th promised not only no separate peace, 
but also community of action after the war was over. Federal Union 
News at that ume pointed out the dangers in that Solemn Declaration. 
The leading article in The Times, commenting on that Declaration, 
suggested that it was the British Government which had persuaded 
the French not to press for a formally constituted Union. If 
The Times was right, then the British Government were not slow to 
learn their lesson. Unfortunately, they learned it too late. Now we 
have got to see to it that when the Peace Treaty comes to be made 
this lesson is not forgotten and we are not put off by any pettifogging 
scheme providing for machinery, but for no centre of government.— 
Yours faithfully, 

C. D. Kimper, General Secretary, Federal Union 
44 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


Sirn—“ Even a War Cabinet, even at such a crisis, could hardly 
cemmit us to so revolutionary and incalculable an arrangement for ail 
time "—so you refer with a disdainful shudder to the proposal of an 
immediate Anglo-French Union. For some time The Spectator has 
built up a reputation for august impartiality, but perhaps now, beneath 
that careful ambiguity of a diluted Times leader style which are your 
cemments on the political scene, can be discerned the real meaning 
of the supposed impartiality ; for that sentence implies, as do all the 
peace aims of the Elder Statesmen, that we are not fighting for a 
new world order, or even for French civilisation, but for the main- 
tenance of Britain as a leading Power, not as it ought to be, an 
enlightened socialistic democracy, but as it is, a vaguely democratic 
plutocracy. 

In other words, it is a repetition of all that selfishness and short- 
sightedness which was the root of the failure of British foreign policy 
and which culminated in this war, and which, if we win, will ensure 
that the same process will vegin over again; and it is exceedingly 
depressing that an offer, which was perhaps the most enlightened, 
generous and foresighted gesture that a British Government has ever 
made, should be stigmatised as something rash, hasty, and—in the 
eyes of The Spectator undoubtedly the most discreditable of all 
appellations—revolutionary. 

Finally, in reply to it, one can only point out that if such an accord 
had been reached in the first few weeks of the war and a joint 
Anglo-French Government had been formed, the control of France 
weuld not now have fallen into the hands of the French Right, who 
have more sympathy with what we are fighting against than what we 
are fighting for, and who, there can be little doubt, have brought 
about the present capitulation of France.—Yours faithfully, 

South Lake, Woodley. M. RAMPTON. 


OLIVER CROMWELL 


Sir.—Surely Mr. Isaac Foot, in his article on Oliver Cromwell in 
your issue of June 14th, does less than justice to the Protector’s social 
position. He calls him a farmer. As a fact the Cromwells were one 
of the great families based upon the loot of the monasteries. Oliver 
himself was the cadet of an immensely wealthy family (the Williamses 
—for everybody knows that Oliver’s real name was Williams). Oliver 
was brought up in the shadow of his uncle’s great house, and they 
had counted for two generations as one of the great landed magnates 
of the county. It is true that they later lost their money by spendthrift 
habits, but Oliver himself was brought up in the purple, at the time 
when his uncle and grandfather were at the height of their fortunes.— 
Very faithfully yours, H. BELLoc. 
The Reform Club, Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. 


CLEAR FOR ACTION 


Six.—The leaflet distributed by the Government this week emphasises 
the way in which the civilian populations of Holland and Belgium 
unwittingly helped the enemy by taking to the roads, flying from 
their shattered towns, seeking some sort of shelter, and often being 





machine-gunned or bombed in their vain search. “ Stay put,” says 
the leaflet. No question this is the right advice for most of us. 
3ut the Government has also indicated, by making it a “ protected 


area.” that they and their military advisers think that a strip about 
twenty miles wide round the East and South coasts is the most 
probable battle-ground for our encounter with the sort of “tip and 
run” Janding force which may slip past the Navy. In this area they 
are already taking special precautions. 

1 should like one of these special precautions to be the immediate 
evacuation from that area of all school-children, not only for the sake 
of the children, but on military grounds. The Health and Education 
authorities have already worked out the technique ; they would only 
have to apply it very quickly in the whole 20-mile strip. But now 
comes the point at which I believe a new technique would have to be 
adopted. 

Ihe problem is this. Some of the most suitable areas for the 
reception of “ protected area” children are North Wales (from which 
I write), Cumberland and Westmorland, and parts of Yorkshire. Even 
granted an enemy landing in Eire, these poor mountain districts would 
be the last that an attacking force dependent on air support would 
choose, 

_ But because we are mountainous we are thinly populated, so even 
if every existing house and public building, however unsuitable, were 
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used, we could not house the thousands that would be involved. 
But we could give them some sort of temporary shake-down, suitable 
for six weeks of summer. During those weeks and while the children 
were being brought down we could, if we could have the help of 
recruits now in training and of other troops, prepare something better. 
We have building stone, slates, trees for timber, and a nucleus of 
skilled local labour. A roof made with unseasoned timber is better 
than a bomb over a child’s head. Where sufficient extra water was 
available this new accommodation could be grouped round existing 
buildings, a big house, a church, a chapel. ‘n other cases it might 
have to be sited chiefly with a view to a n al water supply, one of 
the main considerations. 

The Government has ample powers over any reluctant landlord, 
while we can feel sure (I speak from experience of my own particular 
district) that church and chapel authorities (as having powers over 
what is usually the only large public building) would give every 
possible help. There are everywhere people like myself and the rest 
of our local W.V.S. members who now have had months of experience 
of what we look back to as “normal evacuation.” Architects and 
builders are to be found who know the materials of each district. All 


these local resources, however, would be powerless without extra 
labour. But I believe that officers commanding soldiers at present 
billeted in our areas are actually anxious to find useful jobs for 


their men. 

Talk with many men back from Dunkirk and from France makes 
me believe that such officers and men would consider clearing as many 
children as possible out of the districts most likely to be battle-grounds 
one of the most useful jobs that could possibly be given them. 

Certain equipment (such as blankets) extra to that for “normal 
evacuation ” would have to come with the children, and as things are 
this could be arranged. But in a week or two transport may be too 
abnormal. 

“If the invader comes,” says the Government, we must 
Be it so, but before he comes let us clear for action. 

AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIs. 


“ 


stay put.” 


FILMS AND THE GOVERNMENT 


Sm,—I should like to endorse heartily the views expressed in 
Mr. Basil Wright’s excellent article on the film situation in your last 
wecek’s issue. 

Without losing heart at the almost skilful evasion of simple answers 
to simple questions, I have continually throughout the war period, in 
common with other producers, approached the Films Division of the 
Ministry of Information for the help which it is presumably their 
function to give to the British film-production industry. 

We were all eager to play our allotted part in the general war 
effort, both on national grounds and also because we saw in our 
potential war activities a means of keeping alive an industry commer- 
cially and culturally important to this country in the future as in the 
past. The help we sought—let me make myself clear—was not finan- 
cial ; we wanted simply guidance on policy. What did the Government 
want of us? What was its policy on propaganda as applied to films? 
If any such specific policy existed, then my colleagues and I were 
never made acquainted with it. Nor were technical, but equally 
pressing, problems solved for us. The problem of the great inroads 
on our personnel. The problem of supply. The loss of many of our 
best actors. The problem of organised plans for evacuation. The 
problem of pooling the industry’s resources, as to both machinery 
and man-power. The problem of establishing supplementary units in 
the Dominions. These are only some of the many which have arisen 
as a result of the war. 


These problems could have been solved easily by half a dozen’ 
experts from within the industry, who, given the official sanction, 
could have reorganised the industry on a war-time basis within a few 
days. But the official sanction was not forthcoming, nor indeed was 
there any official encouragement to reorganise the industry on this basis. 
Confronted with the stone wall of Civil Service procedure, the film 
industry managed to carry on with its own resources and by its own 
resourcefulness. But now, with a new phase of war before us, we 
can no longer carry on unless that delayed official reorganisation of 
the film industry under the officially backed leadership of the in- 
dustry’s experts is quickly brought about.—Yours faithfully, 

Ealing Studios. MICHAEL BALCON. 


THESE “LOST LEADERS” 


S1r,—Some intellectuals are extremely excited because other intellec- 
tuals have seen fit to go to America. They say so, in well-managed 
words strongly scented with self-righteousness and rationalised malice. 
In my village women say much the same things, with different con- 
cepts, of a butcher whose meat and manners please them not. They 
say they'll transfer ; who is he, anyhow ; it’s about time he was fight- 
ing for them, anyway ; reserved occupation, indeed ; didn’t they have 
two sons in the last war, one maimed and the other not much good 
still ; war’s a terrible wicked thing that ought not to be, and off he’d 
best go to do his bit in it 

The pleasing similarity between the Great and the Small having 
been noted and enjoyed, one becomes a little wearied and saddened 
by the malice, however well rationalised. And one is moved to plead 
with the Editor of The Spectator that he give no more of his valuable 
space to silly, nasty little verse such as that of W. R. M. in your issue 
of June 14th. For, after all, as Mr. Grigson wrote in his recent letter 
in your columns, “ it simply is not our business—to inqui ire whether an 
artist is in England or Boston, or Heaven or Hell.” And so much is 


our business—I mean, there is plenty to do, isn’t there?—Yours 
faithfully, FRANCES BELLERBY. 
Portloe, near Truro, Cornwall. 
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PAPER SHORTAGE AND “ THE SPECTATOR” 


Sir,—You need have no fear of the loyalty and support of your 
readers, nor any doubt of their appreciation of your difficulties. It 
1s not the size or appearance of the plate which counts so long as 
the fare is clean and wholesome and intellectually nourishing. If I 
have to use a magnifying glass for your smaller print I shall still 
count myself fortunate in the addition to my Friday morning’s mail 
of The Spectator—yYours faithfully, HARRY HEYMANN. 
39 South Lodge, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8. 


S1r,—I just want to express my sympathy with you in the difficulties 
created by the paper shortage and to say that I should continue my 
grateful enjoyment of The Spectator even if it became reduced to two 
pages. With all good wishes.—Yours faithfully, 
MaARJORIE M. ANDERSON. 
Y.W.C.A. Central Club, London, W.C. 1. 


EARNINGS OF CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS 


Sir,—My attention has just been directed to your suggestion that 
conscientious objectors might well be asked to hand over to some 
good cause such as the Red Cross any excess of their earnings over 
what they would have drawn as pay and allowances in the Army. It 
will interest vou to learn of a case in which an applicant before the 
North-Western tribunal was registered as a conscientious objector on 
condition that he handed to the St. John Ambulance Brigade the 
difference between his wage and the average wage of an agricultural 
worker. The objector accepted the decision willingly, the Brigade 
refused the tainted money, and the Minister of Labour successfully 
appealed against the decision on the grounds that the order was ultra 
vires.—Yours, &c., G. A, SUTHERLAND. 
Dalton Hall, Manchester, 14. 


VICTORY AND SACRIFICE 


S1r,—The issues before the British people seem clear, and can be put 
in few words. 

t. Defensive warfare will not bring victory. No doubt British 
morale under air bombing will be superior to that of Germany, but 
it will be some time before we can “ give more than we get.” Wish- 
thinking leads many to hope for victory in blockade and famine as the 
result of sea-power. But for this year at least the harvests of Europe, 
which forty days’ warfare cannot have destroyed, will be gathered by 
Germany. And now that Germany means Europe our blockade is of 
diminished power 

The inevitable conclusion is that we must create an Army of three 

or four million men, equipped and trained for attack on the Continent. 
This will need immediate and tremendous effort, as it requires more 
time to train civilians for offensive action than to equip them. 
2. Mr. Churchill and the majority of his Government deserve and 
will receive the support of the nation. But it is dangerous folly to 
ignore the widespread conviction that the party majority of the House 
of Commons merits neither respect nor confidence. Some dictator- 
ship independent of Parliament is called for, and will be gladly given 
to Mr. Churchill, and any Government formed by him, unfettered by 
party claims 

3. Have we the moral courage to face the issues? Propaganda 
replies, “ Yes, of course!” But Marshal Pétain has just told the 
French people: “Since victory in 1918 the spirit of pleasure has pre- 
vailed over the spirit of sacrifice, and people have demanded more than 
they have given.” The Englishman is blind who does not see that 
these words apply with equal force to all classes of the British people. 


It tt too late to learn from the agony of France. The next few 
weeks ! decide whether we deserve final victory, or whether Hitler 
will achieve in degradation that unity of Europe to which, as an ideal 


of democracy, we have given lip-service for twenty years.—Yours truly, 
Lister Lane, Bradford, Yorkshire. E. V. TEMPEST. 


LEADERSHIP IN INDIA 





1 When I heard that Mr. L. S. Amery had become Secretary of 
State for India and Burma, I was at first afraid that his attitude to 
the country of his birth would be reactionary. Then I recalled his 
live! nowledge of the British Empire ; for I honestly believe that a 
Cabinet which includes Mr. Churchill, Mr. Amery and Lord Lloyd— 
whatever their stand on the last Government of India Act may have 
been—can, and will, face the realities of India. I know, for instance, 


several Indians who to this day speak of the courage with which Lord 
Lloyd tackled the problem of the Bombay slums and set out to water 
the vast Sind desert. He would have been the greatest of all Governors 
if his Governorship of Bombay had lasted for twenty years and not 
for five. 

Are these three men, whose lives are so intimately associated with 
India, prepared at this grave hour to put their trust in Indian leader- 


ship? We have seen King Leopold betray his army. We have seen 
1 Marshal of France betray his country. Betrayal was possible because 
neither in Belgium nor in France was the leadership broad-based upon 


the consent of the people. Mr. Gandhi’s leadership is personal. 
Millions follow him willingly. They are free to obey or to repudiate 
his wishes. His is a fundamentally democratic leadership. 

It is now vitally important to reassert our faith in democratic 
leadership—Mr. Churchill’s in this country; Mr. Gandhi’s in vast 
areas of India ; and the leadership of non-Congressmen in other Indian 
areas. The time has come, therefore, for the Viceroy to invite 
Mr. Gandhi to be a member of his own Executive Council. 


Mr. Gandhi’s membership of the Executive Council is no adequate 
substitute for the restoration of autonomy in the Congress provinces 
or for the establishment of responsibility at the Centre. 


But it is 
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something. We ought not to take the sympathies of the Indian le 
for granted. Why are we not employing the great talents of men like 
Mr. Sastri and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru?—Yours faithfully, 

3 Strand on the Green, London, W. 4 J. R. GLorNEY Bouton, 


“TOO FEW CHILDREN ” 


SiR,—Are we expressing, as we could, what we feel towards the 
Dominions’ troops now amongst us? Also about the offers of hos. 
pitality and care for British children made by the Governments of 
the Dominions and the generosity of the United States of America? 

In the whining platitudes addressed by Marshal Pétain to hig 
people he gave as the first cause of France’s disaster: “ too few 
children”! It no Frenchwoman can spare time or scorn to deal 
with this slur, may an Englishwoman do so? The studies by 
“ Strategicus” show the technical reasons; the general causes are 
too complicated to enumerate here. Both may be summarised as 
(a) too few tanks, (6) too many traitors.—Yours very truly, 

Chelsea, S.W. 3. F. W. STELLA Browne, 


THE PREDICTIONS OF NOSTRADAMUS 


Sir,—Having studied La Fin de notre Siécle d’aprés Nostradamus 
by Maurice Privat, published last year, I was interested in the article 
by James Laver which appeared in your last issue on Nostradamys, 
I wish, however, that he had quoted the remarkable quatrain, which 
certainly applies to the League of Nations. It is as follows: 


“Du lac Léman les sermons fascheront 
Des jours seront réduicts par des semaines 
Puis mois, puis an, tous défailliront, 
Les magistrats damneront leurs lois vaines.” 
(I, xvii.) 
Maurice Privat devotes a paragraph to it on page 94 in his book— 
Yours faithfully, V. E. M. FETHERSTONHAUGH FRAMPTON 
19 The Avenue, Branksome Park, Bournemouth. 


_[This quatrain is usually applied to Rousseau, Voltaire and the 
French Revolution.—Ep., The Spectator.] 


OPERA 
“The Magic Flute’ at Sadler’s Wells 


THE revival of Mozart’s The Magic Flute last week brought back into 
the repertory of the Sadler’s Wells Opera a great masterpiece and one 
most apt to our time. No other opera sets forth more clearly the 
noblest ideals of the human mind and the power of man’s will to 
overcome the forces of evil and to survi’e triumphantly the ordeals 
of personal sorrow and of fear. If I may offer my own experience, I 
would say that two things served to restore equanimity and faith s 
deeply shaken (why deny it?) by the events of last week. One was 
the letter from a missing airman so opportunely published in The 
Times on the day after the announcement of the French collapse and 
the other this performance of The Magic Fiuie 

Tamino and Pamina are the types of what is best in human nature, 
deceived at first, as most of us have been, by the seeming-fair outward 
aspect of evil, but ready to sacrifice everything for the sake of their 
faith and the integrity of their own souls. Even the details of their 
story fit our common experience today, and we may see them any day 
at any railway station facing the ordeal of separation with a high and 
smiling courage that is not made less grand by the substitution of a 
drab background for the romantic temple of Sarastro. And in 
Papageno is summed up the innate good humour of the ordinary, less 
aspiring man, not above deceit or ashamed to show fear, but at the 
core sound and courageous. 

It is always astonishing, however often the experience comes, t 
find how deep into human spirit this music of The Magic Flute, yoked 
to pantomime as silly and inconsistent as could be imagined, can 
take us. For it is the music that translates Schikaneder’s dross into 
gold, lifting even the fooling of a clown on to a fxane where the 
particular and ephemeral becomes universal and immortal. Professor 
Dent's translation of the libretto, no doubt, helps, giving to the text 
a literary quality that is hardly to be found in the original and embel- 
lishing mere knockabout with a pointed wit. 

The performance was, in many respects, as good as any I have 
seen. Miss Cross’s Pamina has long been one of the outstanding 
musical performances of our day. Through beauty of tone and phras- 
ing it attains a perfect serenity, and when emotional expression is 
needed, it is made all the more telling by restraint. But good Paminas 
are not so rare as good Taminos, and Mr. David Lloyd is, indeed, a 
valuable addition to the cast. He matched Miss Cross in suppleness 
of phrasing and freedom of tone, and he bore himself with dignity after 
that first ignominious scene, of which I am afraid the terror can never 
be adequately conveyed. 

Mr. Stear made a noble Sarastro, and though his voice has no great 
resonance on the exceptional low notes, his singing was smooth and 
spacious. At the other end of the gamut Miss Naylor was less success- 
ful, and it was sometimes difficult to tell what was coloratura and 
what was unsteadiness in her singing of the music of the Queen of the 
Night. Mr. Austin repeated his admirably comic performance 
Papageno, giving him liveliness of character without fidgetiness. There 
was an excellent trio of ladies and a charming trio of boys. It has 
been remarked that the latter sometimes sang a bit out of tune. Of 
course they did (bless them!) on their first public appearance on the 
stage, but the pure, clear quality of their tone produced exactly the 
right effect that can never be attained by adult female voices. 
Mr. Collingwood conducted the performance finely, though occasion- 
ally with less sense of spaciousness than the temple-scenes require, and 
the new productiog was admirable in spite of some sacrifices to 
economy and continuity of action. DyNeLey Hussey. 
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Books of the Day 





_— 


Pictures of the East 


A Winter in Arabia. By Freya Stark. (Murray. 16s.) 
Once again the rapidly growing British “Oriental” public is 
placed in debt to Faraya, who by A Winter in Arabia maintains 


and even enhances the reputation won for her by The Valley 


of the Assassins. Her journey and sojourn in the Hadhramaut 
were archaeological in purpose, but her account of them embraces 
almost every aspect of Eastern life. Of her many memorable 


descriptions, her arrival from Aden at Mukalla by air gives the 
a foretaste of that beauty which is shot throughout the 
of the narrative: 


reader 
texture 


“On the last day in the first week of November, 1937, we 
flew eastward from Aden, in a cool air filled with early sun- 
light, a honey light over the sandy shore. 

“We flew with the Indian Ocean on our right, puckered in 
motionless ripples, and upon it the broad white roadway of 
the sun. Seen from so high, the triple, lazy, lace-like edge 
of waves crept slowly; they did not turn all at once, but 
unrolled from end to end in a spiral motion, as it were the 
heart of a shell unwinding. Our aeroplane hung over the 
azure world with silver wings 

“We moved eastward even as the great globe below imper- 
ceptibly moved, and were gaining on its circular horizon. 
Sharks far down were dimly visible, so limpid was the water ; 
small black boats, pointed at either end, were out with their 
fishermen near the shore ; a village or two, earth-coloured huts 
unnoticeable but for the field around them, took shelter here 
and there from wind and sand. On our right the unfurrowed 
ocean, marked like a damascened blade ; on our left the gaunt, 
leopard-coloured lands, equally lonely; and above, or rather 
around us, joyous, vivid, and infinite, the skyey spaces loud 
with our engine which, like many a mechanical mind, listens 
to its own voice alone in the silence of creation.” 


At Hureidha the author’s health broke down. Archaecology’s 
temporary loss became our immediate gain, for her daily recep- 
tions and conversations, bravely endured under exhaustion some- 
times affecting her heart, resulted in a diary (every day of which 

idorned by an appropriate heading—with a variety of four or 
five languages) and a portrait gallery which make us feel we 
know the men, women and children of Hureidha as we know 
the characters of No detail escapes her observations, 
whether of men, manners or minds. Witness the picture, 
Flemish-primitive in its brilliant detail, of the Singer of Qasidas, 
his single and his double flute accompaniment, what he sings, 


Proust. 


and how he sings it No higher level in this sort has been 
attained since Sir Mark Sykes’s Mevlevi Dervishes in The 
Caliph’s Last Heritage [he dateless persistence of Oriental 
indignations and bitterness is_ finally summarised: * Like 
a Persian miniature there is no perspective in the his- 


tor mind of Asia” (the simile might well be applied 
to Ireland) 

Hardly a day, or a page, of this book is untinged by an admir- 
mirable sense of fun. The child of six turns the pages of Punch 
—the first images of human beings he has ever seen on paper: 
“That man is smiling, God be merciful to him ” (an advertise- 
ment for cigarettes) ; “ That surely is not one of the children of 
Adam. I take refuge with God, it is a Jinn” (a lady in corsets). 

There is “the small cousin who joined them to find some- 
thing for his grandfather’s cough, hitherto ‘helped by Allah 
alone!’” Again, “‘I am not averse to women’s education,’ a 
liberal sayyid told me, ‘so long as it is not excessive. If it is 
carried on to the age of nine and then stops, I do not think 
it can do any harm?’ He looked at me anxiously, afraid 
that perhaps his modern tendencies were carrying him 
too far.” 

The quotation, in itself comic, yet points to a thought which 
recurs in Faraya’s musings. This woman, so far beyond the 
average of her sex in enterprise and accomplishment, is critical, 
even doubtful, of the worth of extended rights for women if 
they are only to lead to doing as well (or even better!) what 
men can do already. Yet she can also share with men that 
“angry feeling, like suffocation, when clear orders are ruinously 
disregarded by subordinates,” which has gripped the throat of 
every administrator once or twice in his career. Faraya com- 
mands an ease and flexibility of idiom and expression which 
floats into one’s consciousness like delicately spun silk. At least 
the equal of Lady Anne Blunt and of Gertrude Bell as a traveller, 
as a writer she is superior to both: taking her place effortlessly 
with the litthe band of great interpreters of the Near East led 
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by Doughty, Lawrence and Sir George Adam Smith. It is a 
delight and a reassurance that such a book, embodying such a 
spirit, can still be published in this black June of 1940. 

RONALD STORRS. 





Agricultural Marketing 


Feeding the Nation in Peace and War. By, George Walworth. 


Allen and Unwin. 18s. 


Tue history of Britain’s Agricultural Marketing Schemes provides 
one of the most instructive lessons in attempts to regulate a difficult 
Section of the national economy: how Lord Addison’s original 
plans for co-operative or corporative marketing became trans- 
formed into a series of Producers’ Boards, how certain of the 
Boards found themselves up against equally strong organisations 
of distributors, how difficult it proved to introduce quantitative 
limitation of output, how, without this, price maintenance 
depended on Government assistance in the form of tariffs 
on subsidies, and how wide has been the clash between 
the aims of producers and the requirements of the consuming 
public. 

Mr. Walworth has attempted such a history. He completed his 
account of the marketing schemes before war broke out, he has 
added a chapter on war food policy, and concocted a topical but 
misleading title. Students will be grateful for the enormous 
amount of information he has assembled, but they will wish it had 
been better digested. He covers too wide a canvas, leaving 
himself insufficient space for analysis and interpretation. The 
first 140 pages, describing events from 1913 to 1933, are quite 
unconnected with the main theme, reveal a surprising ignorance 
of source material, and should have been omitted. The succeed- 
ing chapters on each of the schemes are cluttered up with inordi- 
nately long quotations from Acts and Orders, and from the Eco- 
nomic Bulletins of the Ministry of Agriculture, but we are given 
no critical examination of how the schemes actually worked. 
Rew, Middleton, Fielding, Hall, and a host of others are quoted, 
but we rarely discover Mr. Walworth’s own views. 

If he had known his sources better he might have achieved 
greater conciseness. He makes no use, prior to 1925, of the 
annual volumes of Agricultural Statistics, nor, for foreign coun- 
tries, of those provided by the International Institute of Agri- 
culture; he quotes the Linlithgow Report, but never the Agricul- 
tural Tribunal; he ignores the official annual estimates of gross 
agricultural output, and he goes for Danish statistics to a 
Saskatchewan publication. His latest figures for co-operative 
societies are for 1922, for Danish dairying 1929, and for the 
British sugar industry 1933-4. Further the c ‘scriptions of pro- 
duction and marketing abroad are so inaccurate that they would 
have been better omitted. Why talk of U.S. grain marketing 
with no reference to “Triple A,” or of wheat regulation 
in France without mentioning the Office du Blé? (Here 


and elsewhere several misprints and mistatements mar the 
narrative. 
Turning to the British Boards, his account becomes disap- 


pointingly colourless. The Hops Scheme, for instance, shame- 
lessly secured a substantial capital increment to existing growers, 
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yet the author’s only remark is a tribute to its success. The Pigs 
and Becon Schemes worked to the profit and advantage of the 
larger curers, vet we find no comment on this. The really fasci- 
nating problems of the Milk Board have been the framing of 
price policy as between producers in eastern and western coun- 
ties, the attempts to control the manufacturing market, and the 
unending tussles with the distributors. Yet throughout one hun- 
dred pages on milk and dairy products these matters are scarcely 
touched. Nor is there any criticism of the big distributors. Mr. 
Walworth condemns producer-control, and in the same para- 
graph quotes figures (page 503) showing it was the distributors 
who got the biggest rake-off. 

It is difficult to discover what is Mr. Walworth’s own pro- 
gramme for food production and marketing. In Chapter 2 he 
quotes with evident approval a plan for making Britain self- 
sufficient in food—an absurd plan which would leave, apart from 
rough grazings, only four million acres of grassland to carry all 
our livestock. We are then left in suspense till page 497, when 
we are told that “there is no case fer self-sufficiency in food 
production.” As for marketing, the author is still more elusive. 
He wants to start from the “optimum retail price”; he also 
wants compulsory grading and standardisation of foodstuffs. But 
how, for instance, are we to grade and mark meat? Part of the 
shoulder may be tough and part lean; and should it be branded 
with indelible ink? As for the optimum retail price, how define 
it except as “one penny less than yesterday’s price”? Even 
potato-consumption jumps up when the price is significantly re- 
duced, as the Bishop Auckland experiment showed. We are 
left wondering what Mr. Walworth really does want. 

It still remains for someone to write a fearless critique of the 
marketing experiments, and show us how to do better next time. 

P. LAMARTINE YATES. 


Is Machiavelli a Modern ? 


The Statecraft of Machiavelli. By H. Butterfield. (Bell. 6s.) 


IN common with most influential political thinkers, Machiavelli 
failed to evolve a political philosophy which was all of a piece. 
When later commentators seek to card-index his opinions and 
to reduce his diversity to a tidy system, it inevitably turns out 
that certain aspects have to be omitted because they will not 
fit into the preconceived picture. The main purpose of Mr 
Butterfield’s acute littke monograph is to draw attention to some 
of the points commonly excluded in our current estimates of 
Machiavelli. Every now and then his comments have a slight, 
though not unpleasant, flavour of debunking. He would have 
us believe that Machiavelli is not really so “modern,” not really 
so much of a realist, as we are apt to pretend, and that there 
is a good deal of justification for the common sixteenth and 
seventeenth century view of him as an artful dodger. 

Mr. Butterfield’s strongest and most original point is his 
insistence on the way in which Machiavelli always measures the 
contemporary world by standards of classical antiquity. The 
contemporary Italian breaks down because he is not an ancient 
Roman ; and to recover the merits of ancient Rome is the key 
to political salvation. (One gets an occasional present-day echo 
of this attitude in some of Signor Mussolini’s allocutions.) While, 
therefore, Machiavelli prides himself on seeing men as they are, 
and while he has often been acclaimed as the founder of the 
inductive method of political thought, what he does is something 
quite different. He derives political maxims from the writings 
and practice of classical antiquity, and holds them up for the 
guidance of sixteenth century Italians—an a priori process if ever 
there was one. In this respect, he is less inductive and less 
modern than Guicciardini, who shows far less dogmatism in the 
application of fixed principles to given situations. 

There is much truth and much value in this criticism. But 
Mr. Butterfield tends to exaggerate it by making insufficient 
allowance for the political idiom of the Renaissance period. 
Machiavelli lived on the wrong side of the watershed which 
divides those who think (whether they realise it or not) in terms 
of progress from those who do not, those who seek their golden 
age in the tuture from those who find it in the past. It was an 
essential assumption of Renaissance thought that classical 
antiquity represented—not relatively, but absolutely—the highest 
point of human achievement ; and” in this sense it was a prion 
and static. Machiavelli inevitably wears an old-fashioned look 
in an age of dialectical materialism. 

Where Machiavelli is, however, most original and most modern 
is in his attempt to treat politics as an ethically neutral science, 
not as a branch of ethics. There is an element of technical 
efficiency in politics which is as independent of moral considera- 
tions as are the qualities of a high explosive. Writing at what 
appeared to be one of the crises of civilisation, Machiavelli per- 


ceived—as men have perceived at other moments of crisis—that 
“he who neglects what is done for what ought to be done sooner 
effects his ruin than his preservation”; and he hammered into 
the consciousness of his contemporaries, in what was perhaps ;‘ 


deliberately shocking and provocative way, the unwelcome truth 
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that at such moments ruthlessness is more effective than pioys 
sentiments. The greatness of Machiavelli is that he saw a par 
though not the whole, of the truth about politics with unrivalled 
penetration. His tragedy is that those who least need to lear 
from him make him their bible, and that those who need him 
most can seldom stomach a doctrine so pungent and so merciless, 
E. H. Carr. 


**Nous n’irons plus au Bois. . .” 


An American in Paris. 
ros. 6d.) 


THe American of the title is neither a mere expatriate nor 3 
simple tourist ; she is a New Yorker correspondent of long stand- 
ing and experience, as witty, well-informed and methodical 4s 
the magazine itself. The New Yorker set a style in journalism 
and stuck to it— ecognisably high-class style, midway between 
the coterie and ¢). crowd, at once frankly funny and refined; 
brilliant, slightly esoteric yet traditional. This peculiar combina- 
tion of steadiness and liveliness is the ideal for a humoroys 
weekly. From the start Miss Flanner’s contributions, signed 
Genét or under her own name, have been easily one of the best 
things about the New Yorker. Her Paris Letters, and many of her 
Letters from London, were models of intuitive, inquisitive report- 
ing. To English readers her understanding of France seemed 
perfect, her discursions on England too intelligent and a trifle 
puzzled. She has the American fondness for information and a 
rather less typical passion—most often requited—for accuracy, 
She likes at times to rope in out-of-the-way words, but her 
writing is wonderfully compact and pungent. Her gossip of the 
world is as amusing as nobody’s business. 

Personalities, even more than places, are Miss Flanner’s meat, 
which she dissects with swift and painless skill. Fame and failure 
are her favourite themes, and she can do a neat job with success 
in business if the business is big and the success flamboyant 
enough. An American in Paris contains some_ twenty-five 
polished thumbnail biographies of artists, eccentrics, royalty, 
murderers and the busy rich—all front-page figures, or not far 
off it. The list includes Queen Mary, Mr. Bullitt, Stravinsky, 
Lady Mendl, Picasso, Coty, Isadora Duncan, Elsa Maxwell, 
Schiaparelli, Marthe Hanau, Mata Hari, Deibler of the Guillo- 
tine, Weidmann, and Hitler. Other characters, equally fasci- 
nating, fantastic or repellent, are presented under a searching 
light in Miss Flanner’s Hall of Fame cum detailed Chamber of 
Horrors. Several of her sketches are already classics ; none, 
within so small a space, could be bettered. Anyone who is bored 
by detective fiction will be amazed if he accompanies this ironical 
cicerone through the French criminal courts of the past decade; 
he will probably be most impressed by the trail of circumstance 
connecting Galmot’s death in Guiana with Stavisky’s “ suicide” 
at Chamonix. But here is a sleuth who makes a couturier as 
interesting as a poisoner. 

Published in London ten days after the fall of Paris, two days 
after the French acceptance of defeat, so fine and frivolous a 
collection of Parisian articles now makes sad but somehow appro- 
priate reading. The book is sub-titled “ Profile of an Interlude 
between Two Wars,” and in September of last year the author 
added a prefatory note, “ All Gaul is Divided,’ which sounds a 
so-rowful note of apology for the superannuated triviality of what 
follows. That piece is the least satisfactory in the book, and 
would have been more suitable as an epilogue. Regrets are vain, 
and for these doomed vignettes no excuse is either necessary or 
feasible. The blight of politics was destroying that colourful 
Parisian patch while it made more hay than history. Miss 
Flanner’s book, like Hassan’s rose, is faded now and bitter and 
nothing but le monde. JOHN Marks. 


By Janet Flanner. (Hamish Hamilton, 


A Year of Crisis 


The Hundredth Year. By Philip Guedalla. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Thornton Butterworth. 


Tus book consists of a series of impressions of the year 1936, 
the last of the years previously surveyed by Mr. Guedalla in 
The Hundred Years. It is a little unfortunate for his attempt, 
historically quite legitimate, to paint it as a year of crisis that the 
book should be published in June, 1940. In retrospect 1936 
appears a year of almost idyllic peacefulness, and yet it is 
obviously true that had two of the problems under review—the 
Italian invasion of Abyssinia, which was progressing in the early 
months of the year, and the German Army’s occupation of the 
disarmed Rhineland in March—been handled differently, the 
subsequent history of Europe would also have been different. 
When, in addition, we are reminded that the year wit- 
nessed the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt in the midst of his 
struggles with the Supreme Court, the outbreak of the Spanish 
Civil War, and the abdication of Edward VIII, it seems evident 
that 1936, if selected for treatment as a year of exceptional 
importance, is only receiving what it deserves, 
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But most of us read Mr. Guedalla primarily for entertainment. 
That, after all, is scarcely an insult to any writer and a com- 
pliment to all but a few. We hope to be able to sit back and 
watch an artist in words paint a background so brilliant that the 
figures in the foreground become no more than a kind of magnet 
to draw the eye to the scene in whith they are set. Writing about 
the present time does not allow Mr, Guedalla to use his tech- 
nique to the best advantage, because it involves a conflict between 
his tastes and his convictions. This emerges most clearly in the 
early part of the book, in which the chapters on Edward VIII’s 
accession and his life before ‘t involve some very laboured 
writing. Mr. Guedalla the enlightened Liberal praises the 
Prince of Wales’s modernity ; he elevates the Prince’s bowler 
into a symbol, but in his heart of hearts he would much have 
preferred him to wear a busby. He is much more at his ease in 
describing the King when he is inspecting the Guards than when 
he is visiting tenements in Glasgow. In the closing chapters of 
the book, entirely devoted to the Abdication, his personal attach- 
ment completely runs away with his sense of justice, and he does 
not attempt to deal with the principles involved or even to attach 
due weight to the fact that a large proportion of the King’s sub- 
jects do not recognise divorce. And Mr. Guedalla seems to 
think that it is a complete justification for the King’s action to 
point out that he could not play the part of a King as he wished 
to play it without the help of the wife of his choice; it may be 
so, but the argument is a dangerous one. 

The chapters on the Abyssinian crisis provide powerful writing 
and cogent reasoning. This review could not end more aptly 
than with Vittorio Mussolini’s description of air warfare in 
/byssinia: “One group of horsemen gave me the impression of 
a budding rose unfolding as the bomb fell and blew them up. It 
was exceptionally good fun.” “ Air-warfare on these easy terms,” 
as Mr. Guedalla comments, “ was roses, roses all the way.” 

W. T. WELLS. 


My Lovely Burney 


The Diary of Fanny Burney. Selected and edited by Lewis Gibbs. 
(Everyman’s Library. 2s. 6d.) 
Macautay, deluded by an effect of candour and of startled 
innocence, thought of Miss Burney as a bashful, retiring little 
creature, ingenuously delighted by her success, but always able 
to resist the allurements of mere flattery and always preserving 
her balance among the eminent persons who petted the authoress 
and who praised her work. He does not explain how such a 
one could have degenerated, as a writer, into the most horrid of 
styles, and as a minor Court official “into something fit for her 


place.” He does not observe, in her excited account of the talk 
at Streatham, any trace of conceit. “Nothing can be more 
unjust,” he says, “than to confound these outpourings . . . with 


the egotism of a blue-stocking.” . We may question his judge- 
ment. The fact of Miss Burney’s delight in the company of 
Mrs. Thrale, and her share in the game of twittering inanities 
and of coarse compliment in which Mrs. Thrale was perpetually 
occupied, should have been enough to show that Fanny’s modesty 
was only a modesty of manners. Fanny was undoubtedly vain, 
and her ultimate ideal in literature was a resounding pomposity ; 
but she was also a prude, and this enabled her—nay, it obliged 
her—to maintain an appearance of reserve and always to feel a 
shock at the emergence of anything which was conventionally 
improper. Her change of attitude when “the goddess of her 
idolatry,” Mrs. Thrale, married Piozzi proves that our Fanny 
was a prig, and a prig who knew little of ordinary gratitude. 
In some ways there is a resemblance between “ this Memorialist ” 
and a man she disliked intensely—James Boswell. Both had an 
appetite for lumps of compliment which would have choked the 
decency of a sensitive person, both were imitators of the riper 
Johnsonian platitude, both were ready enough to mock at those 
in whose presence they were respectful and even servile, both 
had a talent for the reconstruction of dialogue which has never 
been surpassed. 

Fanny Burney is thus one of the most enjoyable and one of 
the most irritating of writers. Always entertaining in her minia- 
ture portraits and her records of conversation, Fanny is worse 
than boring when she moralises or tries to strike a Johnsonian 
attitude. In editing an abridgement of her Diary and Letters 
expurgation is the editor’s most obvious duty if he is to produce 
a pleasant and amusing volume. In this, I think, Mr. Lewis 
Gibbs has succeeded remarkably well. He knows that Miss 
Burney’s merit, like that of Boswell, is objective ; the merit of 
a supremely able reporter. Neither Fanny Burney nor James 
Boswell possessed a character which was essentially pleasing, but 
each is fairly comparable to the other in the lively portrayal of 
persons, the record of talk and of manners, brisk and humorous 
observation. Perhaps we might have wished for rather less, in 


this volume, of Miss Burney’s experiences as Assistant Keeper 
of the Robes to Queen Charlotte, and rather more of her experi- 
ences in the curious and illustrious company who ate Mr. Thrale’s 
dinners and who laughed at Mrs. Thrale’s disconcerting and 
But the selection is, on the whole, admirable. 
C. E. Vurramy. 


often vulgar wit. 
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The Sino-Japanese War 
By W. H. Chamberlin. (Duckworth 3s, 6d.) 


THIS is a masterly little book, embracing in less than 150 Pages 
grouped into five chapters nearly all the main facts and aspects 
of the Sino-Japanese war. They are described with unusuaj 
clarity, and still more unusual objectivity. Nowhere does the 
author takes sides. It is difficult, indeed, to find even sympathy 
except in the unemotional, intellectual form essential to accurate 
perception and analysis. Yet the author is by no means jp. 
different to the immense amount of suffering which the war has 
caused, or to the heroism which it has evoked. His attitude ang 
methods, in fact, are comparable with those of a cool and able 
physician, whose primary business is to ascertain the facts, their 
history and the developments to which they may lead. 
Some may think that their history might with advantage 
have been carried back a little further. Chinese nationalism, for 
instance, is the product of more than Japanese aggression: the 
seizure of Manchuria was the outcome of more than the deter. 
mination of men of the sword to assert themselves against the 
monied interests and the political parties. There is plenty in 
the book to show specialists that Mr. Chamberlin 1s well aware 
of this. The general reader may perhaps remain unconscious 
of it. He will not, on the other hand, have any excuse for being 
vague about either the main facts or the chief implications of the 
conflict. In particular he will feel much clearer as to two 
questions which he must often have put to himself: if Japan 
wins can she govern China, and is Japan going to win? To 
neither question, as Mr. Chamberlin shows, is it possible to give 
a cut-and-dried answer. From the considerations which the 
author assembles in regard to the first, this point miay be 
selected, that while “ by all the standards of Victorian sconomics 
danger signals are flying at many points on Japan’s financial 
horizon, Victorian economists never envisaged the possibilities 
of the totalitarian State. This is an age when the power of 
gold is being more and more defiantly challenged by the power 
of steel,” by the exaction of labour through terrorism, propa- 
ganda and organised regimentation. As regards the second 
question, Mr. Chamberlin could not possibly foresee the armis- 
tice which France has just signed. All the more telling is the 
concluding sentence of his book: “the map of the Far East 
will remain intact or will be redrawn very much in line with the 
outcome of the greater war in Europe.” E. M, Gvutt. 


Japan in China. 


New Novels 


Makeshift. By Sarah Campion. (Peter Davies. 8s. 6d.) 
Untimely Ulysses. By Vincent Brun. (Cape. 8s.) 

Embezzled Heaven. By Franz Werfel. (Hamish Hamilton. 8s. 6d.) 
The Last Man. By Alfred Noyes. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

My Old Man. By Damon Runyon. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 


THE first two of these novels are about refugees: in one, the refugee 
iS a passive victim, in the other a purposeful agent. In Makeshift 
Miss Campion chronicles the fortunes of a family of Berlin Jews, 
as seen by one of themselves. We meet them, cold and hungry, in 
the first years after Versailles; we see them slowly getting back their 
pre-war prosperity, then drawing in their horns as the Nazis gain 
power. In 1936 the younger ones emigrate to South Africa; 
Charlotte Herz, the narrator, wanders on to Australia and New 
Zealand, “hunting for some anchor which would weight her to 
some place, for some interest (O, hopeless hunt!) which would 
keep her content to stay there.” She finds it, more or less, in mar- 
riage with a Nev Zealand doctor whom she tracks duwn with the 
skill and patience of a professional hunter. 

It is a sad enough record, but it is difficult to give it any more 
than the perfunctory sympathy with which we listen to a profes- 
sional beggar’s hard-luck story. The Bliimchens, Seligmanns and 
Herzes are all bound up in their own comfort aud fortunes; they 
have the family virtues, they help each other, but they do not seem 
to have any sense of responsibility beyond the family, or any feel- 
ing for Germany stronger than the sentimental nostalgia that over- 
comes them as the boat draws out from Hamburg. Charlotte, the 
narrator, is the least attractive of the lot. She has an illegitimate 
child and abandons it in a train; her first thought on boarding a ship 
is, “ Whose brains shall I find here worth picking? ” She daubs 
her squalid love-affairs with claptrap about “ if I feel it right to do 
this it is right.” She sneers and sniffs at everyone—especially the 
English, who in her view appear as ninnies or sadists—but she is 
more insufferable than any of the other characters because she 
regards herself as someone whom the worid has deeply wronged. 
How she may have wronged the world never seems to cross her 
mind. Miss Campion’s attitude to her heroine does not seem to 
be ironical; indeed, her quotation from E. M. Forster on the title- 
page seems to imp!ty that she really regards Charlotte’s selfish and 
grabbing relationships as makeshifts for that true intimacy which 
human beings can never quite reach. If this is right, then Miss 
Campion must have missed the point of all Mr. Forster’s novels 

The refugees of Untimely Ulysses are a very different lot, with 
more to aim at than their own pleasures. Carl, Anton and their 
friends live in Bloomsbury, run lending libraries and organise 
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Freedom movements, and are disturbingly young, active and 
quarrelsome. Anton, who left Austria as a child, is summoned 
home to see his dying father. Back in the Salzkammergut he finds 
himself in the middle of a tremendous intrigue involving Nazis, 
Austrian patriots, Jews, exiles, his own family and the Gestapo. 
Anton is baffled, thwarted and driven to do a hundred fantastic 
things, like putting a hand-grenade in a bunch of roses, cr 
riding naked in a taxi, without ever really discovering what it is 
all about. It may be like Kafka, but Mr. Brun convinces us 
that it is also like Austria in 1939. Anton is infinitely more 
lively and likeable than Miss Campion’s heroine, but Mr. Brun 
never demands our sympathy for him. He wants to make us 
angry at the system that squeezed Anton out rather than at the 
sufferings it caused one individual. 

With Embezzled Heaven we are still in the Tyrol, but the 
nightmare has gone, and we are back in the relatively simple 
world of an old country woman’s emotions and beliefs. Teta 
is a Bohemian, for many years cook “in the best families,” who 
has put all her money on the next world. Out of her wages 
she pays for a nephew to train for the priesthood, in order 
to make sure of a mediator when she enters purgatory. She 
never sees the nephew, her only news of him is through his 
sanctimonious letters, which all end up by asking for cash ; and, 
of course, he turns out to be a swindler who used her money 
for every kind of shady business. She is about seventy when 
she discovers the fraud, and her world is shattered ; but she goes 
on a pilgrimage to Rome, and finds in a young chaplain more 
than all the qualities she had hoped from her nephew. It is 
quite a moving story, but not substantial enough for 350 pages, 
and Teta’s simple virtues become boring long before we ever 
get her to Rome. 

Mr. Alfred Noyes has built up his novel on our old friend 
the Death Ray, which stops the beating of the human (but not, 
apparently, the animal) heart. It does not operate deep under- 
seas ; and Mark Adams escapes from a submarine on the ocean- 
bed to discover that he is the last man in the world. Soon, of 
course, he finds the Last Woman, and the Last Villain (they 
were in a diving-bell); and their adventures follow the expected 
course. Mark Adams and Evelyn Hamilton (you get the point 
about their names?) are obviously going to be the First Parents 
of the new world. I was curious to see how Mr. Noyes would 
get over the Who-did-Cain-and-Abel-marry problem ; but in 
the last chapter we find that the town of Assisi has miraculously 
escaped the general disaster, so the succession is assured. 

Nobody who liked Harry the Horse and the other heroes of 
More Than Somewhat will have much use for My Old Man. 
These thirty-five sketches—“ On Love and Nitwits,” “On Crying 
and Hollering,” “On Grewing Old,” “On Beauty,” are some of 
the titles—are all cut to the same length and emotional pattern. 
My Old Man, whose monologues they record, is presented as a 
shrewd, blunt-spoken but lovable old boy, who occasionally 
reveals great depths of wisdom and feeling. Actually, he is an 
intolerable old windbag, full of cheap trite emotion, good for 
neither a laugh nor a cheer. Mr. Runyon’s sentimentality, 
which one could just swallow with Harry the Horse, is here 
displayed with no mitigating feature. 


JANET ADAM SMITH. 
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Shorter Notices 


D. H. Lawrence and Susan His Cow. By William York Tindall, 

(Columbia: Oxford University Press. 18s. 6d.) 
SUSAN was a cow which D. H. Lawrence owned in Taos and to 
which he makes some reference in his writings. The title of Dr. 
Tindall’s book, apart from its catchpenny usefulness, aims to 
suggest that Susan provides a key to Lawrence’s philosophy. Dr. 
Tindall, who is naive enough to be surprised that this philosophy 
is in some degree a synthesis of ideas which other people had ex- 
pressed (as if any philosophy falls like manna from the skies, with 
a completely unfamiliar taste), has made a research into Lawrence’s 
reading and gathered enough material for a brief essay of minor 
but real importance. Unfortunately, Dr. Tindall has tried to make 
a book of it, with the apparent intention of ignoring Lawrence as 
a writer and discrediting him as a thinker. The result is 4 
mediocre and rather cowardly piece of debunking which, when 
it is not crudely facetious, gives the impression of a chic young 
barrister who believes his client to be guilty and regards him with 
distaste. Dr. Tindall is cautious enough to pay lip-service to 
Lawrence’s “ genius,” but he then asserts that Lawrence “ was a 
Father Divine for the literate. Their interest in ‘him is less literary 
than religious. ... His success makes it plain that to please such 
people it is not enough to be foolish; one must also be solemn,” 
and that “ when, as in the case of Lawrence, the creative imagina- 
tion has failed to work its alchemy, the absurd raw materials, re- 
maining raw and absurd, assume unusual importance. The mean- 
ing and value of the work remain the meaning and value of its 
materials.” These observations scarcely impress us as definitions 
of “ genius,” aud we suggest that Dr. Tindall cannot have it both 
ways. Finally, the book includes a useful bibliography and is 
grotesquely expensive. 





Exit Prussia: A Plan for Europe. (Duckworth. 6s.) 


In Exit Prussia: A Plan for Europe, Dr. Stern-Rubarth revives a 
practice popvlar during the last War of dividing Germans imo 
two categories: the “good” Saxons, Bavarians, Rhinelanders, 
Wiirtembergers, and so forth, who are the “ true” Germany, and 
the “ wicked ” Prussians, who represent an alien and aggressive 
element in the German make-up. On the basis of this simple 
conception, Dr. Stern-Rubarth has devised a plan for cutting off 
from the rest of Germany a Prussia of some 20,000,000 inhabi- 
tants, extending from Memel in the East to the confines of 
Liibeck and Hamburg in the West, and divided by a Polish 
corridor. The German problem being thus solved, there will— 
the author thinks—be little difficulty in setting up a new Euro- 
pean order on federal principles. Prussia herself might be 
combined with Czecho-Slovakia and Poland in a “ Western Slav 
Federation.” The time will then come for a scheme of social 
regeneration which avoids the extremes both of Bolshevism and 
Fascism. Dr. Stern-Rubarth’s rather airy visions land him in 
one or two awkward incongruities. Hitler, by birth a “good” 
German, has to be ingeniously transformed into “the arch- 
Prussian ” ; and while Dr. Stern-Rubarth regards “ the racial non- 
sense of Hitlerism” as “ universally exploded,” he finds himself 
impelled to base his argument on the assertion that “The 
Prussians are a race distinct from the Germans.” 
British Foreign Policy since Versailles, 1919-1939. By W. N. 
Medlicott. (Methuen. 8s. 6. ) 

Mr. MepDLicott’s review of twenty very troubled years is lucid, 
accurate, and commendably free from bias. Unlike some writers 
on the subject, he takes account of the fluctuations of British 
public opinion, and of the reluctance of most member-States in 
the League to fulfil their obligations under the Covenant. He 
observes that the British Government vacillated in its dealings 
with Hitler—partly owing to “mediocrity in Downing Street,” 
but partly because “it was exceptionally difficult to know what 
either Hitler or the British public really wanted.” This comment 
will suffice to indicate that the author has tried to treat a complex 
theme objectively, and to avoid the usual lines of party criticism. 
In his closing chapter he maintains that the rise of Hitler was 
mainly due to the economic collapse of 1929-32, and not to the 
Versailles Treaty, and that we could not honourably have avoided 
the war. 

Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. By G. P. Gooch. 

Fourth edition. (Longmans. 10s.) 

Tue first edition (1927) of Dr. Gooch’s invaluable guide to 
the literature of the last War contained 214 pages. The fourth 
edition now issued runs to 470 pages, and refers to nearly twice 
as many publications. It is, in fact, a new book, for, while much 
has been added, a good deal has been omitted as being doubt- 
ful or superfluous. Those of us who have constantly used the 
first edition will know best how much labour Dr. Gooch has 
expended on the work. He seems to have read every important 
history or memoir, and his summaries of them are judicious and 
interesting. One new item out of many is the book by M. 
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ISSUE OF 


2% National War Bonds, 1945-1947 


Interest payable half-yearly on the Ist January and Ist July. 
A first interest payment will be made on the Ist January, 1941. 


PRICE OF ISSUE £100 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE IN FULL ON SUBSCRIPTION. 


Bonds of this issue are an investment authorised by The Trustee Act, 1925, and The Trusts (Scotland) Act, 1921. 


THE GOVERNOR ann COMPANY or THE BANK OF ENGLAND, by authority of the Lords Commissioners 
of His Majesty's Treasury, offer the above Bonds for subscription. Subseriptions will be received on Tuesday, 
25th June, 1940, and thereafter until further notice and may be lodged at any office of the Banks hereafter mentioned. 


Subseriptions must be for sums of £100 or for multiples of £100 and must be accompanied hy the full amount 


pay: le in respect thereof. 
The Prineipal of and Interest on the Bonds will be a charge on the Consolidated und of the United Kingdom, 
If not previously redeemed, the Bonds will be repaid at par on the Ist July, 1947, but His Majesty’s Treasury 
reserve to themselves the right to redeem the Bonds in whole or in part, ly drawings or otherwise, at par on, or 
j Gazette. 


at any time after, the Ist July, 1945, on giving three calendar months’ notice im thi London 
The Bonds will be registered at the Bank of England and at the Bank of Ireland, Belfast, as: 
(1) ‘‘transferable in the Books’’ subject to the provisions of the Government and other Stocks (Emergency 
Provisions) Act, 1939; or 
‘transferable by Deed.”’ 


(3) * 


Holdings will be interchangeable without payment of any fee; Bonds will be transferable in sums which are 
multiples of one penny. 

Transfers will be free of Stamp Duty. 

Interest on the Bonds will be paid half-yearly on the Ist January and Ist July. Interest will be paid by warrants 
transmitted by post and Income Tax will be deducted from payments of more than £5 per annum. The warrant 
for the first interest payment due on the Ist January, 1941, representing interest from the date on which the subserip- 
tion accompanied by payment is lodged, will in all cases be sent to the person in whose name a Bond is originally 
registered or, if registered in joint names, to the person first named. 

The Bonds and the interest payable from time to time in respect thereof will be exempt from all United 
Kingdom Taxation, present or future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treasury that they 
are in the beneficial ownership of persons who are neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Further the interest payable from time to time will be exempt trom 
United Kinedom Income Tax present or future, so long as it is shown in the manner directed by the Treas uy 


that the Bonds are in the beneficial ownership of persons not ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland. 


These exen ptionus will not apply so as to exclude the interest from any eomputation for taxation purposes 
) e profits of an trade or business earried on in the United Kingdom Moreover the allowance of the exe mptions 
is Subject to the provisions of any law, present or future, ot the United Kingdom directed to preve ntinge avoidance 
of taxation by persons domiciled, resident, or ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom, and, in particulal the 
interest will not he exempt from Income Tax where, under any such provision, it falls to be treated for the purpose 
0 ie Income Tax Acts as income of any person resident rdinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 


Subscriptions, which must be accompanied by payment at the rate of £100 for each £100 of Bonds subscribed, 
may be lodged at the Bank of England Loans Office, E.C.2, or at any office of the following Banks :— 


Ix GREAT BRITAIN: 


Bank of England. Glyn Mills & Co. National P1 neial Bank, Ltd 
Bank of Seotland. Grindlay & Co.. Ltd. North of Seotland Bank, Ltd. 
Barelays Bank, Ltd. C. Hoare & Co. Provineial Bank of Ireland, Ltd 
British Linen Bank. Isle of Man Bank, Ltd. Royal Bank of Scotland. 
Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. Lloyds Bank, Ltd Union Bank of Seotland, Ltd. 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Ltd. Martins Bank, Ltd. Westminster Bank, Ltd, 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. Midland Bank, Ltd. Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd, 
Coutts & Co. National Bank, Ltd. Yorkshire Penny Bank, Ltd. 
District Bank, Ltd. National Bank of Scotland, Ltd. 

[Ix NORTHERN IRELAND : 
Bank of Treland. National Bank, Ltd. Provincial Bank of Treland, Ltd. 
selfast Banking Co., Ltd. Northern Bank, Ltd. Ulster Benk, Ltd. 


Munster & Leinster Bank, Ltd. 
A commission of 2s. 6d. per £100 will be paid to Bankers or Stockbrokers on subscriptions bearing their stamp. 


Subscriptions must be made on the printed forms which may be obtained, together with copies of this 
Prospectus, at the Bank of England Loans Office, London, E.C.2 or at any of the Branches of the Bank; at the Bank 
of Ireland, Belfast; of Messrs. Mullens & Co., 18, George Street, Mansion House, E.C.4; or at any Bank or Stock 
Exchange in the United Kingdom. 


BiANK or ENGLAND, LONDON, 
2th June, 1940. 


N Separate Prospectuses relating to 24 per Cent. National War Bonds, 1945-1947, to be held on the Post Office Register will be 
issued by His Majesty’s Postmaster General (and may be obtained at any Savings Bank Post Office or Bank), and by the National 
Debt Commissioners on behalf of Trustee Savings Banks. The amount subseribed by any person under the Prospe tuses issued by 
His Majesty’s Postmaster-General and by the National Debt Commissioners must not £ 


exceed £1,000, 
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Tardieu and the Danish historian, Dr. de Jessen, in which it is 
recorded that Denmark, after the signing of the Armistice, made 
an agreement with Germany for the holding of a plebiscite in 
North Schleswig—an agreement which the Peace Conference 
reluctantly confirmed. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPETITION 
REPORT ON COMPETITION NO. 40 


COMPETITORS were to imagine any four of six celebrities or 
notorieties—Dr. Johnson, Swinburne, President Roosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill, Dr. Goebbels and Signor Gayda—choosing an appro- 
priate pet and justifying their choice of each in a characteristic 
sentence. Entries were of good quality, a fair standard in 
vituperation was reached, and comparatively few people gave 
Mr. Churchill the traditional bulldog. Dr. Goebbels was the 
favourite ; only one competitor neglected him. He was credited 
with a hyaena, a turkey cock, “a snake, for we respect one 
another”; a goat: “It’s a lie to say that Michael has B.O.— 
anyway, he flourishes on whatever I feed him with”; a skunk: 
“It reminds me of a dear friend of mine: Heil Hitler! ” ; and 
a blackbeetle: “I like its low smell and the way it crawls.” 
Among Signor Gayda’s suggested pets were a swordfish: “ Like 
the great Italian people, he knows when to strike”; a balloon 
fish: “I admire the way it presents itself to the outside world ” ; 
and a toucan: “I felt it peculiarly apt to have something 
prodigious in mouthpieces around me.” ‘Two competitors chose 
an ostrich (as butt rather than pet) for Mr. Churchill, one of 
them with an essay in the Churchillian rhetoric, the other with 
a shot at the debater’s irony: “I derive peculiar pleasure from 
the behaviour of my honourable friend.” For President Roosevelt 
there were an elephant: “A period of twelve years is only a 
darned fraction of its active life”; and a hare: “A constant 
reminder that American public opinion will} catch me up one 
day.” The choice of pets for Dr. Johnson and Swinburne was 
less enterprising, though stylistically these were the easiest to 
mumick. 

The most entertaining justifications were not always stylisti- 
cally in character ; conversely the best parodies of style did nat 
always accompany the most appropriate choice of pet. Even the 
most successful entries were not blameless in this respect. Amus- 
ing all-round performances came from E. H. Bedwell, E. William- 
son and E. Aitken, among whom the prizes are equally divided. 


AN INSURANCE COMPANY 
WHICH BELONGS TO 
ITS POLICYHOLDERS ! 


In other words a Mutual Office without shareholders to absorb any 
part ol the profits, or any obligations except to its assured members. 
‘ompany. 
It is one of the largest and most successful British Mutual Life 
Offices 


The United Kingdom Provident Institution is such a 


Funds over £26,000,000, all belonging to the policyholders. 


r 


Economical Management. Favourable Bonuses 
Every form of life assurance, including 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME. No Survey 
Fee or Legal Expenses for Mortgage. 


CHILD'S OPTIONAL 
Educational Option. 


DEATH DUTY POLICY. 


LIFE ASSURANCE from £100 to £2,500 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION for 
ages up to 50. 


Assurance by MONTHLY PAi MENTS of 
as little as 10/-. 


POLICY with 


Send for ‘Concise Catalogue o! Life Assurances Possibilities" 


giving all necessary information 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Chairman and Managing Director. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


ONcE again the Treasury has launched a large-scale borrowing 
operation with remarkably little fuss. In a happier environ. 
ment I should have expected another issue of a specified amount 
with the subscription lists open only for a few days, but 
market conditions are now so untrustworthy that the authori- 
ties have wisely fallen back on the “tap bond” method of 
continuous borrowing. In relation to current prices the terms 
of the new 23 per cent. National War Bonds are just right. A 
24 per cent. seven-year bond at par is a good purchase for the 
private investor ; it is an ideal holding for the banks and 
insurance companies to whom the short date will make a 
powerful appeal. Already the Prudential Assurance has given 
the new loan a flying start with an application for £20,000,000, 
a clear indication of the ample resources now availabie for this 
purpose. With large commitments maturing—the {100,000,000 
balance of the 4} per cent. Conversion Loan is due for repay- 
ment on July 1st—the Treasury is banking on a really sub- 
stantial response. It will not be surprising if the first week 
sees {100,000,000 left weli behind. 


GILT-EDGED AND EQUITIES 


Even gilt-edged have wilted a little this week in face of the 
chilling blasts from across the Channel, but the falls in this 
group look trifling in comparison with the landslide in industrial 
ordinary shares. Within a few days and without any heavy 
selling pressure hundreds of millions of pounds have been 
knocked off the value of British industrial equities. The main 
cause of this dismal performance has been the sudden—and 
obviously very belated—recognition of the war damage risk. 
Unfortunately, the risk itself is quite unassessable so that it 
provides plenty of scope for the most hair-raising estimates. 
Markets are thin, there are few bargain-hunting buyers about, 
and with jobbers in their present gloomy mocd even the 
suggestion of bad news or attempts to sell bring wholly dis- 
proportionate falls in prices. 





I agree that ordinary share prices are of less moment today 
than in normal times, since the Government wants all 
our surplus savings to go into gilt-edged stocks. There is a 
real danger, all the same, that the stability of the investment 
front as a whole might be endangered if nothing is done to 
stop the rot in equities. Just how this can be achieved nobody 
seems to know. Obviously, minimum prices will not do the 
trick. It is no use fixing a minimum price of, say, £2 fora 
£1 ordinary share paying 1§ per cent. today but which passes 
its dividend next week. That is merely to invite a general 
freezing up of dealings followed by a “ black” market later. | 
suggest that, as a start, (1) the Treasury should indicate to the 
insurance companies and investment trusts that modest pur- 
chases of equities would not be frowned on ; (2) that investors 
should refuse to be panicked into selling good shares through 
false rumours or stupid fears; and (3) that the banks should 
help by easing the strain on any uncovered loan positions. 


SHELL DIVIDEND SHOCK 


Boards of directors have also a part to play in avoiding 
jittery, as distinct from merely cautious, dividend decisions. 
Until the full figures are available I reserve judgement on the 
passing of the Shell final dividend, but this bombshell has 
certainly been responsible for spreading a good deal of 
bewilderment among investors. Everybody realises that with 
its large Continental interests the Shell group has suffered 
heavy war damage, but it is also known that the company has 
built up huge reserves. As I have said, I withhold judgement 
until we are wld what the war has actually meant in terms of 
reduced earnings and destruction of assets. 


ZINC CORPORATION 


Viscount Horte’s review at the Zinc Corporation meeting 
dealt mainly with the effects of war on the company’s business. 
The board’s policy has three objectives—to aid the war effort, 
to avoid war profits, and to maintain the fullest possible employ- 
ment. Developments at Broken Hill are still giving excellent 
results, and the Corporation’s various other interests, such as 
New Broken Hill Consolidated, are making good progress. 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 69 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes shoulc be narked “ Crossword Puzzle, and should 
be received not .ater than first dost on W ednesday. No envelopes will 
be opened before noon on Wednesday Solutions should be on the 
jorm appearing tzlow. The name of the winner will be published in our 
next issue. Envelopes contaning solutions must bear a 24d. stamp, 
otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. 
cannot be accefted.} 
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The winner of Crossword No. 68 is the Rev. R. W. Lowry, 
84 Storeton Road, Prenton, Birkenhead. 





ACROSS 5. The veterans of 10? (2 words) 
. Good as a pattern, but bad (3, 6). ; 
in the throat (11). 6. Tasks sometimes on the run 
9. Nearly all Burmah goes to (7). é; 
the dance (5). 7. In favour of being well (6). 
The good old times, so to 8. Whence Lovelace wrote (6). 
speak (9). 14. Scene of a celebrated fighting 
No aeroplane, fly as it may, speech (9). 
has ever done this (9). 16. Some get it by being in too 
George Moore’s Evelyn (5). great a hurry to break it (2 
He has a will of his own (8). words) (5, 3). 
>. This suggests nudist teaching 17. Where falsehood has no place 
6 2 words) (2, 4). 
Infuse (6). 18. Swinburne’s sister (7). 


went 20. Basket too hot to hold (7). 





“The owl and the } 

to sea, In a beautiful pea 21. “High though his -——, 
ercen boat” (Lear) (8). proud his name Boundless 
_ Part of enfranchisement (5). his wealth as wish can 
. Shakespeare’s _ epithet for claim ” (Scott) (6). 

Brutus’s cut (9). 22. See 3. 

Clue viols for this (9). 25. He might be human (5). 
. ““—— thee nymph and bring SOLUTION TO 

with thee Jest and youthful CROSSWORD No. 68 


Jollity ” (Multon) (5). 
































. What ever may have been ah ioiuPrii iN Ga aS iy 
said in this early English 2 (8... er 
organisation the last word [fF iiTANMBRE SB ELL ION! 
was with the French (11). ATi cin olic BD 

DOWN GRANY'B T REP | 

. The sweets of fraud (7). sa mB Bic 

. So art is disclosed in the SHEES, EAMEW | 
kitchen (5). SSS | 

22. Enjoyed, no doubt, DIVER T 
“When each, by turns, was ARE ORE 
guide to each, And Fancy VA CISE 
eht from Fancy caught” | Ee) Bae 
14). RAD! IT 
An ancient city among deities S oe 
6). ENT 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. 


West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


| 

Paid up Capital ... ove nit son soo ove £4,500,000 

Reserve Fund — _ ass one eee ee £2,475,000 

Currency Reserve os oe ea 7 soe £2,000,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter .... £4,500,000 | 

Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New | 
1, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Urafis, also 
Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world. 


s for fixed periods received 
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| COMPANY MEETING 
ZINC CORPORATION 


THE twenty-ninth ordinary general meeting of The Zinc Corporation, 
Ltd., was held on June 25th in London. 

Viscount Horne (the chairman) said that while the outbreak of war 
caused the suspension of contracts for realisation of their main products, 
provisions made in advance to meet this emergency prevented any 
interference with. their productive operations, and the employment at 
the mines and smelters had been in no way affected. 

Up to the present outside sales had absorbed all the surplus produc- 
tion of lead and zinc concentrates not covered by the Government 
contracts. As a result of far-seeing provision of adequate stocks of 
essential materials, up to date they had not suffered any inconvenience 
from the absence or scarcity of anything essential to productive opera- 
tions. Developments at Broken Hill continued to give excellent results. 
The new mill was doing splendid work. 

Their zinc concentrates have been absorbed by the Electrolytic Zinc 











Company of Australasia and the Imperial Smelting Corporation, 
Limited, on terms which fully justified the association which they have 
maintained with both these companies, with the object of extending 
the Empire production of zinc as metal. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH 
Principal London Office: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2 




















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital - Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund : - - . » 140,900,000 


Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


London Office: 
7, BISHOPSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager, 














A Suffolk Coxswain 


MORE NEED 


THAN EVER for his 
magnificent service 


During the last War the Life-Boat Service rescued over 5,000 lives 
and saved from destruction over 180 vessels with their cargoes. 
In this spirit it will carry on now—whatever the difficulties 
and dangers. 
During II5 years the public of Great Britain has supported this 
magnificent cause, and the Service relies on you to aid it now. 
Send in your contribution, however small, as your share in 
this great work, 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hen, Treasurer, 
Li-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.F., Secretary 




















PURELY PERSONAL. 





WHISPERING campaign fs 

going around which asserts 
that no full-size cigar at the 
quality of King Six can possibly be 
sold for so low a price. But the 
fact can easily be proved by any- 
one with a spare 74d 
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UNLIKE 


any other razor 











PERSONAL 


MONOMARK is invaluable in wartime. 58. p.a, 
t —Particulars from BM/MONO23, W.C.1, 


4 





] LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From chemists, 
including Boots’ branches, or Sole makers : HOWARTHS, 
473 Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins 1/6,2/6,4'6 post free. 





l ETECTIVES.—Divorce, Private Enauiries, etc. 
Moderate. Consultation free.--UNIVERSAL DETEO- 
Trves (Estab. 1929), 12 Henrietta St., W.2. TEM. 8594. 


Y ARDENERS, like writers, smoke a lot ; 
( ¥ TOM LONG assists them with the “ plot.” 


ITERARY Typewrtg. Trans.&c.,promptly ex.MSS. 
jd 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000. Miss N. 
McFaartang(C), TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on-Sea 


fhe yt of all descriptions including French, 
Italian & German. LADbroke 1378 after 7 p.m. 


= = ~ —=s 
CINEMAS 
CADEMY CINEMA 
Oxford St. Ger. 2981 
RAIMU in Piquant Comedy, 
“FI MME DU BOULANGER” (A) 
ead LILIAN HARVEY in French Romance, 
“ SERENADE” (U) 
o— = — — — ———— —s 


—————— = 


EDUCATIONAL 


DEGREE FOR YOU! Lond. Univ. degree can- 
A didates over 23 may take shorter Special Entrance 
instead of Matric. exam. Wolsey Hall will prepare you 
by post. Free loan of books ; tuition continued free if 
you fail; low fees. 9$9 successes at Special Entrance, 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. 
Boz, Wousey Hatt, Oxrorp. (Est. 1894). 

»EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
] > University of London) 

REGENTS PARK, N.W.1. 

The Council of Bedford College invites applications 
for the following post, open to men and women equally, 
vacant as from October Ist, 1940 

Lecturer in the Department of Greek. Candi- 
dates must have an Honours degree ir Classics. 
Salary £350, rising to £500 

Last date for receiving applications July 12th, 1940. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


EVON AND CORNWALL. Special evacuation 
| ) terms. Illus. brochure 26, SEASIDE AND COUNTRY 
Guest Houses, Lrp., Dawlish. ‘Phone a1sr. 


»EFRESH YOURSELF in English country, 


V ~ 
Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD 
P. R. H. A., Ltp., St. Grorce’s Housz, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 
W ARWICK CLUB,LTD.,21St.George’sSq.,S.W.1, 
Room and breakfast $s. ; one night only ss. 6d, 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 353. to 
2 ans. weekly.— Vict. 7289 . 


= ——aB 


CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

KESWICK.—KESWICK 

MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye). ROYAL. 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
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AUTOMATICALLY 


(so that both edges 
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THROUGHOUT 


and with an 


‘ECLIPSE SUPER BLADE 


forms the worlds best 
shaving.combination 


RAZORS 2/6 to 
BLADES 3forl/ 5 for 











rIOTELS 


Each hotel in this column is personally known 
to me. Each will fit in with many a “ Spectator” 
reader’s needs. But if you do not see what you 
require in the shop window, write to me, and 80 
far as south and south-west England is concerned, 
my z= Let’s Halt Awhile ” books should provide the 


for holidays. 


Courtenay 


Vol. I, Kent, Surrey, Sussex. 200 pages. Vo 
Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 2nd edition 190 — 
Vol. Ill, Hants, Dorset, Wilts, Isle of Wight, 
Ist edition. 112 pages. 1/6 each. (Post free.) 

Requests for advice or orders for copies should 
be addressed: Mr. Ashley Courtenay, at The 
Spectator Limited, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 





ANGLESEY. po you know this Island, with tts colours. 
its lights and its serenity? WERN Y WYLAN Lland- 


dona Seems to have caught them ali Beaumaris 7 
BANGOR, North Wales, CASTLE HOTEL. You can 
enjoy a peaceful holiday this year at this mfortable. 


modernised. historic house. Beautiful scenery 


BEXHILL. sussex. HOTEL RIPOSO—nhard by the Golf 
Links, and at the quietest end of the front. Bdrms 
with modern comforts even to ‘phone. Tel.: Bexhill 472 


BISHOPSTEIGNTON. nr Teignmouth, S. Devon. HUNTLY. 
A country htl. where peace of mind, restful scenery and 
sense of homeliness can be experienced in h degree. 
BRIGHTON, THE KING'S His Por the dignity 
of the past and the improvements of mod 
Specially reduced quotation for long term 
BOURNEMOUTH. BOURNE HALL HOTEL In the © key 
Position.”" Easy access to sec, shops. theatr and golf 
links. 100 up-to-date bdrms Tel.: Bournemouth § 
BOURNEMOUTH. TOLLARD ROYAL HOTEL cannot better 
its position on the West Front, its unique solarium, its 
Bridge Club and general comfort. Tel.: Bournem'th 38%, 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. pevon, ROSEMULLION 
HOTEL. A Ist-cl hotel of distinction in a remarkably 
congenial climate Good food and persona! service 
BURFORD., “THE LAMB.” A modernily equipped 
Cotswold Inn in an unspoilt Cotswold town. Trout 
fishing available 

CHURSTON FERRERS, Nr. Brixham, S. Devon. LUPTON. 
This lovely country house hotel near the sea is now 
licensed Noted for hospitality and homeliness 
COBHAM, Surrey WOODLANDS PARK HOTEL 
A country Hotel near Town Electric train service. 
18 acres of grounds. Terms £4 4s. 0d. to £7 7% Od 
CROWBOROUGH, Sussex. The CREST HOTEL—s frst- 
class hotel of taste Cen. Htg All-weather Tennis 
Court. Cocktail Lounge Lift. Tel.: Crowborough 39-5. 
EXETER. For the sleep of the just or for a grill of 
gratification stay at the ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL 
in the quiet of the Cathedral Close. 

FALMOUTH, Cornwall GREENBANK HOTEL. A {first 
class hotel with a first-class position on the water's edgs 
with new sun-lounge overlooking Falmouth Harbour. 
HAYWARDS HEATH. BIRCH HOTEL. One of the 
best country house hotels in Sussex. Quiet, comfortable, 
sporting. Frequent electric trains to London. Tel.: 170 
ar. MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO, Bowdon, 
Cheshire So near and yet so far from Co nopolis. 
Most comfortable A.A.. R.A.C 

PENZANCE, QUEEN'S HOTEL. Safe, sunny and 
facing South, overlooking Mount's Bay An hotel of 
quiet comfort. 100 bedrooms and lift. From 4 gns 
PLYMPTON. ELFORDLEIGH HOTEL, on the edge of 
Dartmoor and six miles to the sea for an “ out of the 
rut” holiday Telephone: Plympton 221411 
ROTTINGDEAN, Brighton. The loveliest Hotel in Sussex. 
Magnificent Swimming Pool. Tennis, Every convenience. 
Brochere: TUDOR CLOSE HOTEL Rottingdean 9292, 
SHAFTESBURY ,Dorset. COOMBE HSE. HOTEL. Tel.: 130 
A.A., R.A.C. Mag. country hotel, licnsd. Situated in 
50 acres parkland, lovely gdn. 700 feet. Excellent chef. 
STRATHSPEY, Inverness-shire. AVIEMORE HOTEL. 
Overlooking Rothiemurchus Pine Forest. Private 9 hole 
Golf Course. Tel.: Aviemore 211 

TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. A five-star hote! and 
more in the grandest pstn. of Torbay and on the level. 
Trms. incld. Golf, Tennis, Squash and Nightly Dancing 
TORQUAY. HEADLAND HOTEL. A Ist-cl. rsdt!. htl 
with every bdrm. o’lkg. Torbay; Ist-cl. cuisine, service, 
under the dir. of Swiss Manager Tel.: Torquay 2161. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. And here is 
Peace. An hotel of dignity and charm in an appropriate 
setting of 60 acres of Parkland and sporting Golf Courses. 
TWYFORD, Berkshire. GROVE HALL HOTEL, 8 
country house hotel where every bedroom has its private 
bathroom. 1 hour from Paddington. Tel.: Twyford 106. 
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